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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


‘* Forbidden to write my views, I am giving the 
views of others which coincide with my own, culled 
from many different sources.’’ 

os Lucy Houston. 


Why do not the clergy instruct their people? 
Where are the ‘“‘ watchmen upon the walls? ”’ 
Where are the ‘Shepherds of the sheep What 
we need above all things to-day is 


attention to the alarming spread of Rationalistic 
opinions. ‘‘ To-day,’’ he said, ‘‘ the revelation of 
God is treated with indifference, or talked of as if it 
deserved no reverence or credit. Unbelief has 
sapped the foundations of the social fabric. Worst 
of all—I must not hold back the charge—many of 
the avowed ministers of Christ are no ministers of 
faith at all, but promoters of unbelief. The modern 

pulpit has taught men to be 


leaders; leaders who will lead— 


leaders who will keep the fl 
flying, and not half-mast high, A LIT TLE 


infidels. What truth is there 
which has not been doubted by 
divines, questioned by doctors of 


or lowered to please pacifists or BOY M ADE divinity, and at length been 


weak-kneed churchmen. 


denounced by the priests of 


The Crusader’s Journal. A PROMISE : modern thought oe Nothing 


* * 
* 


Have we no vision of a glorious 


remains upon which a certain 


HEN the King was a school of preachers have not split 
little boy he promised their scepticism. The experience 


church, working earnestly for the | Queen Victoria he would of the unbelief of Germany is 
salvation of England? We are | read°a chapter of the Bible | being repeated here. Among 
fully persuaded that in religion | ¢¥ery day, and he has kept | those who are ordained to be 


his word.” — 
The Rev. 


alone is our hope for our country. 
The Crusader’s Journal. 


of London 
We think of Russia to-day, | Westminster. 
with her No-God campaign, 


Dinsdale T. ‘hej 
Young, preaching at the 


bilee thanks 
at hence they are servants of the 


preachers of the Gospel of 
there are many who 
ving service preach not faith but doubt, and 
devil rather than of the Lord. 
Think not that I am aiming at the 


suffering martyrdom and ground 
down in slavery. We think of the Holy 
Orthodox Church with opportunities withdrawn 
because perhaps men neglected to make use of 
them. Let us learn from her sad plight to make 
a full and vigorous use of our opportunities while 
they last. The door is open to-day, to-morrow it 
may be closed. PS The Crusader’s Journal. 
* 

Mr. Spurgeon on Rationalism 

Preaching at the Metropolitan Tabernacle not 
long before his death, Mr. Spurgeon directed 


Church of England. With all my 
objection to a State-Church, I am not so unjust as 
to conceal my belief that I see in the Episcopal 
Church at this time less of unbelief than among 
certain Dissenters; in fact, Nonconformity in cer- 
tain quarters is eaten through and through with a 
covert Unitarianism less tolerable than Unitarian- 
ism itself. So frequently are the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel assailed that it becomes 
needful, before you cross the threshold of many a 
chapel, to ask the question, ‘Shall I hear the 
Gospel here to-day, or shall I come out hardly 
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knowing whether the Bible is inspired or not? 
Shall I not be made to doubt the atonement, the 
work of the Holy Ghost, the immortality of the 
soul, the punishment of the wicked, or the deity 
of Christ?’ I know I shall stir a hornet’s nest 
by these honest rebukes, but I cannot help it. I 
am burdened and distressed with the state of 
religion ; a pest is in the air; no truth is safe from 
its withering infection.”’ 
The Crusader’s Journal. 


Nazi Lesson for British Navy 


The reappearance on the seas of German sub- 
marines is an event which can hardly fail to have 
repercussions on the future of British Naval policy. 
Memories of the almost catastrophic months in 
1917, when Great Britain was within a few weeks 
of starvation and surrender, are still vivid in the 
minds of all except the very young. There is, 
however, a danger that the public may be induced 
by alarmists to over-estimate the latent threat of 
these twelve small German craft, just as it has been 
apt to treat too lightly in past years the enormous 
fleets of submarines of other Naval Powers whose 
submarine ports lie along our food routes in the 
English Channel and the Mediterranean Sea. 


Though Great Britain, France and other nations 
have been busy constructing large ocean-going 
submarines, there now appears a disposition to 
Stress the superiority of the tiny craft which Ger- 
many is building. It is a curious fact that although 
we still proclaim the virtues of large tonnages the 
smaller vessels upon which Germany has concen- 
trated are always spoken of with reverence and 
awe. One thing is plain. If Germany insists upon 
building up to one-third of British battleship and 
submarine tonnage, and if she wisely maintains 
her small ship policy, she will, in the near future, 
obtain on a much smaller total tonnage a fleet of 
vessels little, if any, less numerous than the units 
of the Navy of the British Empire. Apart, how- 
ever, from these general considerations of Naval 
policy, it may be well to point out that a great fleet 
of French or German submarines need hold no 
terrors for this country if proper strategical and 
relatively inexpensive measures are taken. 


The improved methods of detection are not, 
however, the real safeguard against submarine 


attack. The safeguard is Convoy, which involves 


the availability, as escorts, of a large number of 
small adequately gunned trade defence vessels of 
moderate speed. By Article 8 of the London 
Treaty the Labour Government very wisely 
reserved the right to construct any number of 
vessels of 2,000 tons mounting four 6in. guns, no 
torpedoes, and with a speed not greater than 20 
knots. Our immediate need, in view of the grow- 
ing threat of submarines and small surface craft 
from all quarters in Europe, is a large number of 
such trade defence vessels, which are ideal for pro- 
tection against submarines and whose cost would 


be a fraction only of the poorly-armed, high-speed 
craft upon which successive Boards of Admiralty 
have wasted enormous sums of money. 


The reappearance of these small German sub- 
marines may serve a useful purpose if they compel 
a reconsideration of Naval strategy, which, since 
the days of Lord Fisher, has been wedded to 
‘‘ wonder ships’ of excessive tonnage and fan- 
tastic horse-powers, employing an imported fuel 
over which we exercise no physical control what- 
ever, and the sea transport of which is now a 
graver responsibility to the Navy than is the 
defence of our food supply. 

, News Chronicle. 
Shock for the Navy 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, 
hero of the immortal attack on Zeebrugge, modern 
Nelson to the youth of Britain, has been placed on 
the retired list. A bald official announcement to 
this effect, issued by the Admiralty, will arouse a 
lively controversy throughout the Navy. Sir 
Roger Keyes is aged sixty-two. The vacancy is 
to be filled by Admiral Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield, 
who also is sixty-two. Sir Roger does not look 
his age. In appearance he might easily be taken 
for a man of forty-five; he has the vigour and 
vitality of a man even younger than that. Con- 
cern was expressed by his brother officers last 
night when they heard of the Admiralty announce- 
ment. And they asked these two questions : 


** Why should a man who served his country 
with outstanding distinction during the world 


crisis be removed from the active list? Would it 
not be a graceful act to leave his name on the 
active roll to the end of his days? Why should 
an Admiral of the Fleet be retired when a Field- 
MarshaPin the Army is allowed to retain his active 
rank until -he dies? 


For some obscure reason an Order in Council 
was issued some years ago making it compulsory 
for an Admiral of the Fleet to retire after holding 
the rank for five years or on reaching the age of 
sixty-five. Sir Roger has.completed his five years’ 
service. Earl Beatty, another. famous war hero, 
who is sixty-four years old and has been an 
Admiral of the Fleet since 1919, retains his rank 
because the Order was not made retrospective. 


Keyes. held .the.rank.af Admiral instead of . the 
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higher honour of Admiral of the Fleet, he would 
not have to retire until he was sixty-five. For 
gaining the higher distinction he is penalised by 
three years. Retirement from the active list means 
a certain monetary loss. On retirement an 
Admiral of the Fleet is unable to take any com- 
mand. The active pay of an Admiral of the Fleet 
is £2,551 19s. 2d. a year. Retired pay amounts to 
£1,620 a year. But the pecuniary side of the 
question is a minor matter. The distinction of 
remaining on the active list is of grave importance 
to a great sailor who has nobly served his country 
and won its admiration. 


** It seems ridiculous, “‘ a high naval authority 
said to me last night, ‘‘ that a man like Sir Roger 
Keyes should be removed from the active list. 
War heroes who figure in the Army List with the 
permanent active rank of Field-Marshal include 


‘Viscount Byng, the Earl of Cavan, Sir Philip 


Chetwode, Lord Allenby, Sir William Birdwood 
and Sir Claude Jacob. Why should not our great 
sailors receive the same treatment? ”’ 


According to ‘‘ Who’s Who,”’ Lord Allenby is 
seventy-four, Sir William Birdwood is sixty-nine, 
Sir Claud Jacob is seventy-one, Lord Byng is 
seventy-two, the Earl of Cavan is sixty-nine and 
Sir Philip Chetwode is sixty-six. Sir Roger Keyes 
said: ‘‘ I regret that 1 am unable to discuss the 
matter.” 

Daily Express. 


The Silver of the British Embassy 


When Mr. Eden recovers from his nervous 
breakdown caused by the flight to Moscow he 
should be interrogated as to whether he heard any- 
thing about the British Embassy’s stolen spoons. 
The Jew Litvinoff after drinking the King’s health 
—for which honour every British subject is pro- 
foundly grateful and impressed, and only doubtful 
as to what they have done to deserve so much kind- 
ness—could surely have told him whether they had 
been melted down or were still up the spout. The 
matter of the Moscow Soviet's theft was raised in 
Parliament just before Mr. Eden’s departure : 


Sir W. Davison asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will inform the House 
as to the date when the latest diplomatic represent- 
ations were made to the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment with regard to the robbery of plate and 
furniture, of the value of ‘over £12,000, from the 


British Embassy in Petrograd in 1918 by officials 


of the Soviet Government; what was the nature of 
such representations ; what was the reply made by 
the Soviet Government; and what further action 
the British Government propose to take in the 
matter. 


Mr. Eden: The last written representations on 
this subject were made on 21 October, 1931, when 
a list of articles still missing was presented to the 
Soviet authorities with an inquiry whether any of 


them had been identified, Since then further verbal 
representations in the same sense have frequently 
been made by His Majesty’s Embassy at Moscow, 
but no answer has been received to any of these 


representations and the Soviet Government is 
being asked for a definite reply. 


Sir W. Davison: In any representation which 
may be made to Moscow by representatives of the 
Government, will this matter be pressed, consider- 
ing that this was a theft from the British Embassy 
by officials of the Soviet Government ?—(Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 18 March, 1935.) — The Patriot. 

** 
* 
Speed Rules the Air 


Imperial Airways ask for tenders for 200 m.p.h. 
air liners, doubling the present average speed of 
their service. That is big improvement, and vitally 
necessary, for the European nations, notably the 
Dutch, are outflying us in mail and passenger 
routes. It is not a question of speed versus safety 
any more. To keep our air speeds round about 
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100.m.p.h. when the Dutch and others are flying 
safely at 200 m.p.h. would be as foolish as driving 
our motor cars at 15 m.p.h., when even Mr. 
Belisha’s limit of 30 m.p.h. is not reducing acci- 
dents. And, whatever justification Mr. Belisha 
may have, there are no built-up areas in the sky. 

Daily Express. 


Their King and Empire 

On the eventual manhood and womanhood of 
those now in the schoolrooms of the land the 
attitude of our time will have a marked and bene- 
ficial effect. The King and the Empire are shown 
to them in their childhood as already their King 
and their Empire, and they are early taught that 
the possessions to which they are born involve 
great duties and personal sacrifice as well as great 
pride. From the beginning of their own entry 
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into affairs they will know that the shaping of 
their fates is in their own hands; that neither the 
generation before them nor that to come after them 
has either more or less responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of that social and political system which 
has given to our race both the greatest economic 
stability and the most noble political freedoms of 
history. 

It is wholly fitting that he who has best taught 
those lessons should be the monarch who by 
affection was yesterday acclaimed as truly the 


Children’s King. Sunday Despatch. 
** 
* 


Two Sides of the Atom 


When the Soviet Government forcibly deprived 
Cambridge of the services of Professor Kapitza 
there was a justifiable outcry from Lord Rutherford 
and others that the claims of Science were being 
subordinated to Bolshevik vanity or some even 
more barbarous emotion. Now comes Professor 
Armstrong, Senior Fellow of the Royal Society, 
with a different point of view. Are there no 
English chemists that such a fuss must be made 
when we lose a foreigner? Have we no clever 
mechanics who also can improve the apparatus for 
liquefying helium? And anyway, is it worth while 
making a fuss about the ‘‘atom-smashing brigade”’ 
when, for example, cattle are being slaughtered in 
thousands upon thousands because we know 
nothing about foot-and-mouth disease ? 


Far be it from the Evening News to intrude upon 
so eclectic a controversy. Scientists are a hot- 
tempered lot and from atom-smashing to umbrella- 
smashing is but a step. But it does go to show 
that there are two sides to everything. 


Evening News. 
* * 
* 


Grow Our Own Food 


Is it too much to hope that the Government will 
take the earliest possible opportunity to let the 
farming community know what is to be done about 
the bounty on beet sugar-growing in this country ? 
Is it to be abolished, as the Greene Committee 
recommends, or is it to be continued with proper 
safeguards, as the minority report of that com- 
mittee advises, in the larger interest of national 
security? It is of the utmost importance that the 
country should know, and that the Government’s 
agricultural policy should be a national one, 


directing all the country’s energies toward maxi- 


mum production. Apart.from the terrific problem 
of supplying food in time of war, such an increase 
in production would be of far-reaching benefit to 
British finances. Last year Great Britain imported 
no less than £330,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, the 
payment for which immense item imposes an un- 
ceasing strain upon our currency and could 
certainly not be met in wartime. The ideal clearly 
is to grow all that is possible at home, and, for 
what we cannot produce ourselves, to give the 
Dominions the call on our market by a handsome 


preference. Daily Mail. 
* * 
* 


Farm Workers’ Insurance 

Nobody will call the farmers ‘‘ forgotten men "’ 
any more. Mr. Elliot, Minister of Agriculture, 
attends to them night and day, though not with 
very happy results up to now. But the farm 
labourers will be shoved into the background again 


An YEAR? 
someTimel! 
NEVER 


unless some voice is raised to prevent it. So here 
is that voice! Between 50,000 and 60,000 of them 
will be out of work this winter, living on public 
assistance, if the Government do not bring in their 
long-promised insurance. 


The Minister of Labour is fooling about with it, 
giving forth pompous statements that ‘‘ a decision 
has not yet been reached,’ ‘“‘ the matter is under 
consideration.’’ Action, please! 

Daily Express. 


In the present House of Commons 
there are :— 


Conservatives - - 461 
National Liberals - - 35 
National Socialists - - 13 


At the General Election in 1931 
the following were the votes received 
by the above parties :— 


Conservatives 11,926,000 
National Liberals 809,000 
National Socialists 343,000 
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Lady Houston and Nelson 


Reprinted from the “ Manchester Evening News” 


From Our London Correspondent. 
Fleet Street, Friday. 


Lady Houston, champion of Britain 
and the Empire and vigorous opponent 
of Socialism, to-day made a trenchant 
attack on the Nelson Council for their 
refusal to arrange Jubilee celebrations in 
the town. 


She thinks it is ‘‘ scandalous” that 
the school children should be deprived 
of Jubilee gifts, and she would like to 
send the whole council to Russia! 


“ The best thing they could do,”’ said 
Lady Houston to me to-day, “ is to pack 
up and go to Russia. We do not want 
them here. 


“In England we are celebrating the 
Jubilee of the King and Queen, and we 
are doing it gladly. 

“If these people choose to be rebels 
and, in fact, traitors, well lef them go 


and do it where, no doubt, they would 
be welcomed. 


Ahead” 
“* My advice to Nelson is to take no 
notice of the council. Ignore them 


entirely. Go ahead with the celebra- 
tions. | would say to the council, ‘ The 
only medals we will give you are medals 
for traitors,’ and | would supply them. 

“1 am quite prepared to pay the 
fares of the whole Council to Russia— 
and | mean single fares. 

‘““Why should Nelson suffer because 
a group of people have decided that 


there shall be no official celebrations? 


“| would not dream of taking any 


| notice of them, and | hope that the 


people of Nelson will join with the rest 
of the country in honouring the Jubilee. 

““ If anybody wants to give medals to 
the school children there is no reason 
why he should not do so.” 

Lady Houston has made an offer to 
Lord Londonderry, the Air Minister, of 
£200,000 for the air defence of London 
in commemoration of the King’s Jubilee. 

When she made a similar offer two 
years ago it was turned down. 


From Our Special Correspondent 
Nelson, Monday. 


| am one of four men who came from 
Manchester to Nelson on Jubilee Day. | 
came not in any spirit of distaste for 
celebrations elsewhere, but to find out 
just how dolefully Nelson was not cele- 
brating. 


At Nelson | met a prominent Nelson 
Liberal. ‘‘ Hello, my friend,”’ he said. 
“So you have come to ‘Little 
Moscow.’ 


| looked round carefully before | said 


| walked into the town and looked 
around for decorations. The main streets 
were a riot of waving flags. 


At Haslingden | saw a beacon, some 
flags, and a girl in a red frock, white 
apron, and blue jacket. Accrington again 
had its beacon, and was agog with 
military display and a blare of bugles. 


Nelson had no drums, bugles or 
beacons, but 300 school children 
marched proudly through the town, each 
one carrying a Union Jack. 


The shops here are closed, and | saw 
many motor coaches waiting to take 
people on trips out of the town. 


Yet Nelson is crowded. 


Let me whisper the reason. Nelson 
is playing cricket on Jubilee Day. More 
than that, it has gone cricket mad. It is 
a Derby match, Nelson v. Colne, and at 
least half the population of Colne is here. 


‘“ Nelson people are as loyal as any- 
body,” an ice-cream dealer told me. 


During the night somebody climbed to 
the top of the Socialists’ Institute, a 
two-storey building in Nelson, and 
fastened a huge Union Jack on to a 
pinnacle. 


It was also discovered that the official 
lamp outside the Mayor’s home had been 
painted red, white, and blue. 


Patriotic sentences have been chalked 
on the pavements, and in Scotland Road, 
the main thoroughfare, is written ‘* No 
Man’s Land.” Another chalk message is 
“Will you love me in November as you 
did in May? ” 


Children walked about the town in 
groups, chanting “* We want a bob. We 
want a medal.” 
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Victimising Sir Roger Keyes 


By Kim 


HY, everyone is asking, did the Govern- 
ment suddenly retire Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes, on the very next day after 
the whole nation had been rendering homage to 
King George? The plaudits had scarcely hushed, 
the last exhausted stragglers had no more than 
reached their homes, when the Admiralty, with 
a quite un-English brutality and harshness un- 


paralleled in the treatment of high officers in the . 


Royal Navy, announced to the astonished world 
that the hero of Zeebrugge was placed on the retired 
list. 

There was a lack of good manners and courtesy 
such as one might expect from the Government 
in the entire proceeding. Sir Roger Keyes is a 
gallant sailor, whose name is world renowned. He 
is one of the few remaining officers in high 
command during the Great War whose deeds 
have immortalised him to the nation. In 
the Navy no man is more highly regarded, 
and no man living would more readily possess 
the respect of the nation if he were in 
supreme command; yet at the comparatively early 
age of 62, for an Admiral of the Fleet, at the very 
height of his ripe knowledge and ability, he is 
suddenly and significantly retired, while Sir Ernle 
Chatfield is promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet 
in his place. 

We have no desire to criticise Sir Ernle 
Chatfield, who has a high Service reputation, but 
it is necessary to recollect that he is the First Sea- 
Lord, and as such is the technical adviser to the 
present Government in regard to the efficiency of 
the Navy. Yet he has remained silent while the 
Navy has been pared down and down until at 
length our utter inefficiency has been proved by 
every naval expert and only within the last two or 
three weeks the Government has suddenly dis- 
covered the alarming fact that Hitler is preparing 
a great fleet of super ‘‘ U ’’-boat submarines. 


NOTHING DONE-—-AS USUAL 
Fifteen months ago, when Sir Roger Keyes was 
triumphantly fighting Central Portsmouth, Sir 
Ernle confessed that’ the Navy short- 
handed.’’ He admitted that ‘‘ its personnel had 
been cut down ruthlessly,”’ but he did nothing 


about it. He, as the responsible expert adviser to - 


Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, the First (Political) 
Lord of the Admiralty, could have placed the 
nation under a vast obligation to him had he forced 
the Government to stop their ghastly policy of 
cutting down the Navy’s cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and personnel to a point far below safety, 
or, as an alternative, resigned, taking the other 
Sea-Lords with him. 

Well, Sir Ernle Chatfield was an obedient 
servant to the Disarmament Government, 
who turned his blind eye on our utter neglect of 


naval defences—though before and during the 
War we held absolute command of the seas—and 
as a consequence he is promoted to be Admiral of 
the Fleet, on the active list, whereas Sir Roger 
Keyes, of the same age, is retired and loses a con- 
siderable amount of income. But then, you see, 
Sir Roger tells the truth. 

In February last year he romped home at the 
Portsmouth (Central) by-election, gaining a 
majority nearly double what the Central Office 
thought he would poll. He followed after a series 
of Government set-backs at by-elections, such as 
Lowestoft, Cambridge and East Fulham, and he 
won the seat despite the feeble aid of the Govern- 
ment, because throughout he preached a robust 
policy of national defence and was equally definite 
in regard to the Government’s policy of surrender 
in India. Sir Roger has never been ‘‘ timid and 
incoherent,’’ as Mr. Winston Churchill said of 
the Government at the time he was fighting the 
seat. He nailed his Imperialist Colours to the 
mast with no equivocation. 


LOYALISTS ARE BARRED 

Sir Roger Keyes, in the House of Commons and 
outside, certainly has not minced his words. He 
has taken a bold line on the India Surrender Bill, 
and has voted against the Government on several 
occasions and will again, his admirers hope, as 
long as the Government continue to shelve 
National Defences and give away the Empire to its 
enemies. But it might perhaps have been sup- 
posed that the Government would have tolerated 
a service ‘‘ rebel ”’ in this gallant officer. Such is, 
however, not the case with our present Govern- 
ment. It is tolerant of Socialists, Liberals and 
Defeatists, but not of Tories. 

Mr. Baldwin's idea of party loyalty is that Con- 
servatives should follow him blindly in any 
direction he tries to lead, along the road of dis- 
armament, of surrender, and of Socialism. He 
only wants followers who wear a party label called 
= Tory ’’ but are ready at any moment to support 
the most extreme Socialist, ideas. He forgets 
perhaps that the days draw nearer and nearer when 
the genuine Tory electorate of England will have 
a reckoning with Mr. Baldwin. 

So, because Sir Roger Keyes has proved him- 
self to be a genuine Conservative and has defied 
the Caucus which has captured the Tory citadel 
he has been victimised. Not daring to meet him 


~ face to face, they stab him in the back. They 


seize the occasion of the King’s Jubilee, when all 
polemical strife is hushed for the moment, to retire 
our greatest living sailor in order to punish him 
for standing out as a genuine and independent 
supporter of the Empire. Such is the way 
England’s greatest heroes are usually. treated by 
contemptible little politicians who obtain the reins 
of power by tricking the electors. 
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BRIEF SOLILOQUY 


(By a somewhat pessimistic member of the National Government) 


HE nation’s patriotic cheers 

No longer fall upon my ears; 
Business resumes its ancient reign, 
And workers go to work again. 
The skies have lost their summer gold, 
It is, in fact, extremely cold, 
An omen that, without a doubt, 
The Government could do without, 
Which, ere it found a brief eclipse, 
Was getting more he-haws than hips. 


Yet on the whole we can’t complain; 
For all the bright and happy things 
That helped to celebrate the King’s 
Twenty-five years of glorious reign, 
The shouts, the bunting and the fuss, 
Ought to have done some good for us. 
And so we shall expect them to, 

If only Winston and his crew, 
Taught by their inability to kill 

Sam Hoare’s attractive India Bill, 
Would show a little common sense 
And cease to harp on air defence. 


Of course we let the Air Force down; 
The fact is known all over Town, 

But must they make us now confess 
The situation’s seriousness, 

Admit in all its hideous clarity 

Not only that we have no parity, 

But cannot now, whate’er the cost, 

Make up the ground that we have lost? 


’Twould help a bit could we descry 
Light in the Continental sky, 
But all is murky. Musso means 
To give the Abyssinians beans, 
And tells the League to have a care, 
Or Italy will go elsewhere. 

- Again, that Franco-Russian pact 
Shows a decided want of tact, 
And makes it definitely harder 
To frown on Hitler’s martial ardour, 
Or plead with him to be discreet, 
And not rebuild the German fleet. 


But there it is. Such things, alas 

Do make the Government look an ass, 
Or shall we rather say instead, 

A Bottom with an ass’s head. 

Only to one faint hope we cling; 

This boom in trade’s a first-rate thing 
Which Socialism, it’s clear as day, 
Would very quickly drive away. 

Come, Elliot, then, and Runciman: 

Pull up your socks. We know you can; 
Come earnest Brown and Kingsley Wood : 
It matters not, if you make good, 

That people think the rest of us 

Are hardly worth a tinker’s cuss. 


HAMADRYAD. 
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R. Litoyp GEORGE’s 


Mewar “I The Foulest Crime 


cussions, controversy and 

indignation in all quarters, 

but his bland statements 

that the British Govern- 

ment and more especially 

he himself were in no ways responsible for 
the tragedy of Ekaterinburg, have never been 
sufficiently repudiated or denied. Mr. Lloyd 
George furtively cloaks his own share of 
responsibility by quoting telegrams—or at least 
extracts from telegrams—sent by my father, the late 
Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg at the time, which make it appear 
that the latter had emphasised the difficulties of 
giving the Emperor and his family safe transport 
out of Russia in such a way, as to make the attempt 
appear quite out of the question. 

Mr. Lloyd George also quotes the following 
passage from my father’s book ‘‘ My Mission 
to Russia.’’ ‘‘ We had offered the Emperor 
an asylum in compliance with the request 
of the Provisional Government, but as the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet, which they were vainly hoping 
to overcome, grew stronger, they did not venture 
to assume responsibility for the Emperor’s de- 
parture, and receded from their original position 
. . +. Our offer remained open and was never 
withdrawn. If advantage was not taken of it, it 
was because the Provisional Government failed to 
overcome the opposition of the Soviets.’’ 


AN ELASTIC CONSCIENCE 

Mr. Lloyd George has been very cunning and 
deceptive in choosing quotations that suit his own 
purpose and he has been equally insidious in his 
omissions. Speaking of the Official Documents to 
which he was given access, he says ‘‘ Not all of 
them, even at this interval, am | free to publish. 
But I propose to quote such extracts from them as 
will give the reader an accurate picture of the 
march of events in relation to this painful episode.”’ 
That the picture is anything but ‘‘ accurate "’ does 
not, we presume, worry the former Prime Minister, 
whose conscience is noted for being somewhat 
elastic. 


The Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul 


—The Truth 


To the people not cognisant of the secret history 
of those unhappy transactions the paragraph from 
my father’s book must be somewhat misleading, 
and only a very few know that when he was writing 
that book he was warned by the Foreign Office that 
his pension would be stopped and that he would be 
charged (inter alia) with an infringement of the 
Official Secrets Act, if he published the truth con- 
cerning the final breakdown of the negotiations 
for the removal of the Imperial family from 
Russia. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


It is true that a certain part of the responsibility 
in the Emperor’s murder must rest on the Russian 
Provisional Government! The difficulties which 
would have attended the journey of the Imperial 
family from Tsarskoe to Murmansk would have 
been enormous! At the moment when conditions 
for this journey were most favourable the little 
Grand Duchesses were too ill to travel! But all 
these adverse circumstances might have been sur- 
mounted had not England refused to harbour the 
Emperor on her shore, even though the 
Germans had promised the cruiser on which they 
were to travel safe conduct on the sea, and King 
Alfonso had offered them an asylum in Spain. 


Among the official documents which he pub- 
lishes in his Memoirs Mr. Lloyd George makes no 
mention of the telegram sent from England on 
April 10th 1917, stating that, owing to the objec- 
tions which might be made by the Labour Party, 
and the internal unrest which might lead to strikes 
in the Shipyards and Munition factories, the 
British Government thought it wiser momen- 
tarily to cancel all arrangements which had been 
made to bring the Tsar and his family to England. 
Nor does he say anything about that second tele- 
gram which arrived in June 1917 and which, 
according to Monsieur Kerensky’s statement, was 
handed to the Russian Foreign Minister by the 
British Ambassador, with ‘‘ tears in his eyes.’’ Nor 
can one wonder at the Ambassador’s emotion, for 
that telegram contained the British Government’s 
final refusal to receive the King’s cousin in 
England ! 


AMBIGUITY 


And yet, though Mr. Lloyd George must know 
that those telegrams were sent, he makes the fol- 
lowing ambiguous statement: ‘‘ Before closing 
the subject of the tragic end of the Tsarist régime 
in Russia I must refer to the causes which pre- 
vented the Imperial family from gaining an 
asylum in this country, and escaping the final 
horror of the Ekaterinburg cellar. Several writers 
have alleged that the determining factor was a 
refusal on the part of the British Government to 
permit the Tsar to take refuge here. That is 


untrue. The fact is that at no time between his 
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abdication and his murder was he free to leave 
Russia. An invitation to take refuge here was 
extended by the British Government. The Tsar 
was unable in the event to avail himself of it, even 
had he been anxious to do so—and of that we have 
no evidence.” 


THE TSAR’S WISHES 


Here again Mr. Lloyd George skims over the 
truth, for there is ample evidence that though at 
first the Tsar hesitated at the thought of leaving 
Russia, he was eventually convinced of the wisdom 
of such a step, and was willing, and even eager, 
to come to England. When one of the officers 
attached to his suite, asked him, soon after his 
abdication, what he intended doing in the future, 
he answered that he would go over to England as 
soon as it could be arranged. On March 19th, 
1917, he told General Sir John Hanbury Williams 
that he hoped to be allowed to go and live at 
Yalta, his estate in the Crimea, but that if that was 
not possible, he would like to goto England. At 


about the same time he sent a request to the Pro- ° 


visional Government asking for a free passage 
from Mohileff to Tsarskoe, for permission to live 
there, till his children, who were at the moment 
ill with measles, were recovered, and to be then 
given free passage to Murmansk, where a British 
cruiser would meet him. Finally, under the date 
of March 23rd, 1917, we find the following passage 
in hisdiary : ‘Weather warmer, and thawing. This 
morning I took a short walk. Tidied up my papers 
and books. Put aside all the things I shall take 
with me in case it is possible to go to England.”’ 


And yet, because Mr. Lloyd George pandered 
to the Labour Party, because the British Govern- 
ment were afraid of being unpopular with a certain 
faction in the country, all the arrangements were 
cancelled and the Emperor and his wife and 
children were deserted, and were barbarously 
butchered by the orders of the Government, whose 
members Mr. Lloyd George wanted to invite to 
the Peace Conference at Versailles, declaring that 


they were “‘ the very people some of us want to 
hear.” 


A WICKED CALUMNY 


The tragedy of Ekaterinburg rests like an 
ineradicable shadow on the history of those days, 
but Mr. Lloyd George is so eager to throw the 
blame on to other shoulders that, not content in 
trying to incriminate my father, he quotes an un- 
fortunate telegram sent by Lord Bertie from Paris, 
in which the latter states that he does not think 
the I'rench Government would welcome the Tsar 
and his family, because ‘‘ the Empress is not only 
a Bosche by birth but in sentiment.”” At that 
moment this wicked calumny was largely circu- 
lated, but subsequent documents have proved that 
the Empress, whatever her faults may have been, 


The Right Hon. Sir George Buchanan, G.C.B. 


was entirely true to the Allies and never faltered in 
her loyalty. 


By trying to blacken her character Mr. Lloyd 
George cannot escape the responsibility of his 
actions, or evade the terrible results of his mis- 
representation of facts—his inaccurate advice and 
weak, indefinite policy. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


“The Patriot” 
“The National Review” 


and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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Pilsudski the Patriot 


By Robert Machray 


FTEN described, with a good deal of justice, 
as the last of the great romantics, Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, who died so suddenly in 

the Belvedere Palace at Warsaw last Sunday even- 
ing, was above everything a splendid example of 
the highest type of patriot. He was other things: 
history will pronounce him a soldier of genius and 
a statesman of the first rank. Like all strong men 
he had his enemies, and like all of us he had his 
faults, but at the hour of his passing none of his 
countrymen could question his entire and absolute 
devotion to his and their native land. 

A great patriot—this is how I shall always think 
of Pilsudski. As fate would have it, I was in 
Warsaw shortly after the coup d’état in May, 1926, 
which made him Dictator of Poland. There had 
been som, fairly heavy fighting in the streets of 
the capital before he gained the victory, and the 
bulk of foreign comment, especially in England, 
on his action was not friendly. An interview with 
the Marshal had been arranged for me, but cir- 
cumstances intervened to prevent it. I madea 
point, however, of discussing the situation with a 
number of leading men, both Pilsudskist and anti- 
Pilsudskist, and fewer the former intensely enthu- 
siastic for the Marshal and the latter as intensely 
bitter in their ideas of him. 

‘© It was Pilsudski who made the new Poland, 
and without him no Poland would exist to-day,” 
said one of his friends. ‘‘ The politicians, with 
their spites and quarrels, have been tearing her 
to pieces—he saw her perishing before his very 
eyes. He stepped in to save her, and he saved 
her. It was and is his historical réle: hero of 
Poland and her saviour! That’s the Marshal! ”’ 
So spoke, with evident conviction, one of 
Pilsudski’s old legionaries and a man who has 
since held high office in the State. ‘‘ In England,”’ 
it was added, ‘‘ you unfortunately know very little 
about Poland, and still less about the Marshal.” 


JUDGE BY RESULTS 


This was, of course, true at the time, and most 
of the little that was known or thought to be 
known was rather inaccurate and biased, particu- 
larly respecting Pilsudski. But there did exist 
some grounds for such thinking, because, for one 
thing, there were Poles hostile to the Marshal who 
impressed their own views of him on us, and for 
another, we had restricted means of obtaining 
exact information. A chief in the anti-Pilsudski 
camp told me, ‘‘ Pilsudski will ruin Poland. It 
is his perfectly insatiable ambition for personal 
power that has got us into this horrible mess. He 
thinks of nobody but himself, and the result must 
be disastrous.’’ Has it been so? 

By as strange a coincidence as any in history the 
Marshal died on. the anniversary—the ninth—of 
his coup d’état : for those nine years he was master 
of Poland, directing both her internal and external 


policy according to his will, and what has been 
the result? Poland saved or ruined? Is it not 
enough to say that during these years Europe, 
with the rest of the world, has come to realise that 
the status of Poland is now that of a Great Power ? 
Is her attitude not one of the big, determining 
factors in the terrible crisis, with its menace of 
war, in which all of us are entangled? It is to 
Pilsudski that Poland owes this great and splendid 
position ; to be sure, others helped, but they would 
have been nothing without him, as they themselves 
would be the first to admit. 


SAVEO EUROPE FROM BOLSHEVISM 


In 1920, the year in which the Marshal utterly 
routed the hordes of Red Russia in the Battle of 
Warsaw and other great battles, and saved Europe 
from Bolshevism and all its horrors, Poland found 
her present frontiers. Including the Great War — 
she had undergone six years of fighting; her 
frontiers west and east were anything but ideal, 
and her chief need was a durable peace for her 
national consolidation and development. From 
the start Pilsudski gave her a strong army, and 
after his coming to power again, in 1926, he de- 
voted nearly all his attention to making it stronger. 
Behind that shield Poland steadily rose to 
greatness. 


This was Pilsudski, patriot and soldier, at work. 

Most of us remember the constant and threaten- 
ing agitation with regard to the ‘* Corridor ’’—it 
was called, quite rightly, one of the danger zones 
of Europe, and this aspect of it was certainly not 
improved after Hitler and his Nazis got the upper 
hand in Germany. War between her and Poland 
was looked on as likely and even imminent ; many 
in fact said that Pilsudski wanted war, but they 
did not understand him. He might have waged a 
preventive war with French support, but, as he 
could not get that, he determined to make a long 
truce with Hitler. Hence the Ten-year Pact of 
non-aggression concluded with Germany in 
January, 1934—it was Pilsudski’s doing. Two 
years before he had signed a non-aggression pact 
with the Soviet, and this was afterwards extended 
to the end of 1935. 

This was Pilsudski, patriot and statesman, at 
work. 

And now, his work accomplished, he is gone! 
It will be well in keeping with the character of this 
great man to leave instructions for the guidance of 
his country concerning policy, but in any case in 
the new Constitution, which he lived to see estab- 
lished on the lines he deemed best, he set in order 
her internal political life. What he desired in that 
way was something distinctly Polish, and that is 
what it is. He was always Polish—a Pole of the 
Poles—in every way, and all the more a_ Pole 
because he was of Lithuanian descent. 
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Communism and the Jubilee 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


F ever malcontents had a great opportunity of 
staging a display against England's polity 
and the present régime, they had that 

opportunity on May 6th. Here was an ideal 
chance for the disciples of the Daily Worker to 
foregather and to deride Monarchical institution. 
On the occasion of so much pageantry the friends 
of regicide Russia should surely have manifested 
their displeasure, and yet in the whole of England 
but one futile banner was half-revealed, only to be 
torn to shreds by young men and women—by the 
generation accounted sympathetic to the “‘ new ”’ 
ideas. 


Not a voice was raised but in devotion to the 
King, and the only ‘ political ’’ incidents of the 
day occurred in Sunderland and Bermondsey. In 
Sunderland an avowed communist was rolled in a 
Union Jack, and then hustled for half-a-mile by 
the crowd. In Bermondsey an effigy was burned 
of a person—temporarily Mayor—who has pur- 
chased a little cheap notoriety at the expense of 
his general reputation for intelligence, and who 
has since lamented, with more simplicity than 
dignity, to the ‘‘ capitalist ’’ Press, that people 
who vote Socialist should back up those whom 
they elect. The effigy burned on the Bermondsey 
fire was aptly a figure of fun! 


ENVY OF THE WORLD 


Where, then, is Communism in England? Has 
Moscow’s every effort to tamper with the allegiance 
and the intelligence of the average Briton been in 
vain? And while the newspapers of the world 
have exclaimed, not without envy, on the unity 
and affection binding the King and his Empire, 
our very intellectuals have chosen the Jubilee 
Week in which to set forth reasoned denunciation 
of that vieux jeu known as Communism. 


~ Lord Russell, who for some obscure reason likes 
the world to know him as Bertrand, contributed to 
a paper published on May 8th a condemnation of 
“the doctrines of the Third International,’’ in 
eight lengthy paragraphs, seven of which were 
excellent, and his denunciation of Communism is 
obviously sincere, in spite of his remarkably 
illogical conclusion that Socialists, by peaceful 
means, should ‘‘ acquire so great a preponderance 
that the final war may be brief, and not sufficiently 
serious to destroy civilisation.’’ 


Apparently the good gentleman has not realised 
the elementary fact of the inevitable and close con- 
nection between Socialism and Communism. 
Communism is, in fact, the logical conclusion of 
all Socialistic doctrines, but this truth should cause 
us all the more warmly to congratulate Lord 
Russell on his statement of the rottenness of Com- 
munism from the viewpoint of the intellectual. 


Having seen thus far, the “‘ intellectuals’? may 
now progress the one step further. 


Indeed, not only is Communism a corpse, a 
lifeless body unable to touch the hearts of our 
people; it is also in a state of putrefaction that 
renders either lip-service or mental allegiance 
totally impossible. Our politicians will do well 
to take note what it is that delights our people 
and commands their wholehearted applause and 
allegiance. It is no pandering to alien doctrines, 
no loosening of Imperial ties, no denial of duty, 
service and loyalty, no nonsense of election or of 
bureaucracy, but the manifestation of that founda- 
tion stone of true Conservative theory—family life. 
Family life as typified in the Royal Family, and 
family life as broadened into the relationships of 
the peoples of the Empire, to each other and to the 
Throne. 


SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


From the recognition of the family as the basic 
entity of the State, there develops that conception 
of the right of property, and that ordered freedom 
and security which make both for the happiness 
of the individual and the strength of the nation. 
And it is because the English possess an innate 
knowledge of human nature that they eternally 
uphold this realistic faith, from which idealism so 
easily and naturally puts forth its shoots. 


Herein lies the secret of Communism’s utter 
failure in England, despite the money bags of 
Moscow and the hardships of late years. Com- 
munism is totally unreal and totally at variance 
with humanity. It can boast only a machine- 
made logic, based upon a complete denial of the 
heart of man, and the revelation of the heart of an 
Empire (which Jubilee week afforded) not 
merely put Communism and all wordy faction in 
the shade but made them as if they had never 
been. 


If our politicians will but profit by the astound- 
ing demonstration of May 6th, and return to a 
policy based upon the essential Conservatism 
which that demonstration disclosed, the bright sun- 
shine of the Jubilee will become a brilliant omen 
for the future. 


Their eyes saw and their ears heard. If their 
minds can but understand, all will yet be well. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining 
the “ Saturday Review” from their news- 
agents, ask them to send a postcard to 
The Publisher, ‘ Saturday Review,” 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Pacifists and Tanganyika 


By Richard Glover 


” HE British Empire,”’ said Lord Lloyd, “* is 
the biggest piece of undefended property 
Suitable for plunder that the world has 

ever seen.’’ The Germans have renounced inten- 
tion of reconquering Alsace-Lorraine, because they 
know that France will fight to defend it. They are 
uttering threats against the British Empire in the 
form of demand for Tanganyika, because they 
know that British pacifists are every ready to 
clamour for the surrender of anything British, 

Pacifism, rampant here, is a type of anti- 
Nationalism unknown in other lands. The German 
pacilist is always a German. French pacifists are 
not hostile to France. Pacifism in the United 
States is never anti-American, but the British 
pacifist, now as ever, is the unwavering ally of his 
country’s foes. 

A pacifist campaign for surrendering Tangan- 
yika to Germany has been started here, backed by 
dishonest talk about what is called “* relieving 
German population pressure’ and saving Germany 
from ‘* national internal suffocation.”” A British 
pacifist has said: 

The transfer of Tanganyika should receive the most 
sympathetic attention from all desirous of promoting 
pacification in Europe: It would produce an entirely 
new international atmosphere, without which there can 
be little hope of staying the present mad race of arma- 
ments in which the Government has plunged. 
Among those urging the surrender of Tangan- 

yika are certain bishops who are at least as well 

known as Labour Party politicians as Church of 

England prelates. 


DANGER OF SURRENDER 

As a condition of peace Germany gave up Tan- 
ganyika as completely as she did her navy. To 
do him justice, Hitler has shown little interest in 
the demand fur its surrender. It is an amazing 
fact that German demand has been inflamed by 
agitation here. More anti-British than the 
Germans themselves, British pacifists have started 
a demand which has grown in volume, 

Danger of surrender is acute. In Parliament 
on May 2nd Mr. Ramsay MacDonald admitted 
that Mr. Baldwin had blundered in his estimate 
of German air strength, given in November. He 
invited negotiations, but cannot now continue 
unilateral disarmament. His only “‘ gesture to 
peace ’’ would be to give away something for 
nothing, by surrendering a portion of the British 
Empire. 

Tanganyika under the Union Jack is the fulfil- 
ment of that great Empire builder’s, Cecil Rhodes’, 
vision of an all-British railway from Table Bay 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. The waking 
dreams of men who love their country come true. 
Tanganyika is now an essential link in the most 
important air road of the British Empire. With 
Kenya, Uganda, Nyasa and Rhodesia, it is the 


only practicable flying route from Cairo to Cape 
Town, now worked by Imperial Airways, with 
aerodromes and filling stations on British territory 
all the way. The injury of its loss to the Empire 
cannot be over-estimated. 

In their haste to disrupt the British Empire by 
talking about giving Germany ‘‘ room to expand,” 
the pacilists have taken no trouble to acquaint 
themselves with facts. The tens of thousands of 
young Germans yearning for a Germany overseas 
exist only in their foolish imaginations. The 
German birth-rate has fallen and is falling. There 
is no population pressure in Germany. Trade with 
Tanganyika before the Great War was nothing 
but the most minute fraction of Germany's over- 
seas trade. 


THE KAISER’S FAILURE 

Tanganyika, before the Great War, was one ot 
the Kaiser’s expensive failures. Money was 
spent like pouring water down a sink to attract 
emigrants who never came. The Kaiser refused 
to recognise that the Germans, with all their 
qualities, are not a colonising race. In 1913, the 
peak year of German world prosperity and the last 
for which statistics are available, Tanganyika’s 
total white male population was 4,000, inclusive of 
all nationalities other than German. To-day the 
European population is 8,150. 

Before the Great War German Central Africa 
(now Tanganyika) and German South-West Africa 
—with their amazing expenditure on fortified public 
buildings and on what were then the loftiest wire- 
less stations in the world, with their strings of 
stone-built blockhouses and observation posts con- 
nected up with telegraphs and telephones, their 


_ 1,297 miles of railway, practically useless except 


for strategic purposes in time of war, where all 
able-bodied German civilians were reservists liable 
to be called up at any time, as also were all able- 
bodied natives—were not colonies. They were 
admirably equipped base camps for attacking the 
British Empire, which it would be insanity to allow 
to be set up again. 

During the Great War, also, the Germans in 
Africa committed the unmilitary offence of poison- 
ing the wells, for which crime alone return should 
be refused. 


Tanganyika’s coloured population, numbering 
4,933,000, are now under British protection, where 
it is good they should remain. There may be 
honourable exceptions, but as a rule considerations 
of humanity never yet prevented a German from 
giving full play to his passion of revenge over 
defeated natives. The atrocities of the Herero war, 
from 1903 to 1998, were a disgrace to civilisation. 
Germany’s African wars have been wars of ex- 
termination. Men, women and children were 
driven into waterless deserts to die. German un- 
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fitness to rule African races was recognised when 
Tanganyika was taken away. 

The South African Government, reeking of 
Anglophobia, desires to remove the LBasutos, 
Bechuanas and Swazis from British rule. These 
native populations do not wish to be annexed by 
a Government showing hostility to this country. 
Their loyalty is their crime. Mr. Pirow, South 
African Minister for War, addressing some 
German officers from the cruiser Emden visiting 
Johannesburg, said :— 

To-day, more than ever, when the coloured flood 
is rising ever higher, is required here the power{ul 
help of a strong Germany. 

Mr. Pirow’s meaning seems to be that his 


Government, having discarded the Union Jack, 
hopes that the Germans will help him to make war 
on any African British subjects who may resist 
expulsion from the British Empire. 

It might have been hoped that the Bishops now 
clamouring for the surrender of Tangankika, 
would have reflected on the fate of these helpless 
coloured people if the Germans return. Appar- 
ently it was sufficient for the Bishops that the 
policy they advocated was hostile to the British 
Empire. When a cleric makes up his mind that 
it is God’s will that he should treasure up and 
repeat every spiteful argument against his country 
and invariably be found on the side of her foes, 
there is not much hope for him. 


Our Prosaic Portrait Gallery 


By R. J. Gummer 


MONG the institutions that wait so patiently 
to attract the curious visitor, none is more 
packed with interest than the National Por- 

trait Gallery, yet none, perhaps, is so neglected— 
“our prosaic Portrait Gallery ’’ is the invariable 
outlook on a place that enshrines the cream of 
England’s greatness. 


Let us wave the magic wand of imagination over 
its silent walls, wake the dead past and let these 
worthies talk with us—talk with us in language we 
can understand—the language of love, of heroism, 
of romance. 


Pass through Trafalgar Square with England’s 
glorious Nelson gazing down—the Square that 
commemorates England’s most famous victory. 
Pass through the door where these so valiant people 
wait to greet us with their smiles and tears, their 
pomp and circumstance. Let them whisper tales 
of pleasure, of duty nobly done, hint of plot and 
counterplot—kings and queens, lords and ladies, 
good men and bad men, lovely woman and valiant 
youth. See them with the eyes of those who saw 
them in the flesh, saw them in their pretty child- 
hood, in the heyday of their youth, in the vigour 
of their prime, the serenity of age—saw them alive 
as well as we can see them still to-day, for Time 
stands still on those enchanted walls. 


Stay your steps a moment where Henry VIII 
looks down in pride of power—*‘ bluff King Hal,” 
huge of form and huge of feature, with his queens 
around him. Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Catherine Howard, unwitting of their tragic fate. 
Listen to the injured Catherine, through all her 
trials in word and deed a queen. Let her tell the 
pain that came when the beautiful Anne usurped 
her place, and Anne in her turn, too, shall tell 
you of her love and triumph and, alas! of her un- 
happy end—no sinecure to be a queen in that 
adventurous age. 


Here, too, is Queen Elizabeth, the great and 
glamorous queen of great and glamorous davs— 
days of real adventure when Drake and Raleigh 
roved the seas, days of art and grace when Shake- 


speare lived and sang, days of achievement when 
England grew and prospered. Good Queen Bess 
—a queen and yet a woman with all a woman's 
wiles. See her in her fine array, see her proud, 
imperious mien that brought her subjects to her 
feet in humble admiration. Who wouldn't be a 
Raleigh? Who wouldn’t spread his cloak to win 
a smile from England’s virgin queen? 


A sigh, perhaps, for Mary, unhappy Queen of 
Scots, and then her unhappy grandson gives us 
pause—King Charles, the most discussed of any 
English monarch, perhaps the most arresting per- 
sonality in all this galaxy of greatness. Here he 
is in kingly robes, here his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
and here his children—a lovely family group—a 
simple family group, sweet and fresh as yesterday, 
just such another group as may exist in any home 
to-day—perhaps your own. It speaks of human 
love and human sympathy that dwells in every 
breast, whether it be a king or peasant. 


Now romantic figures surge around us—Charles 
II—the ‘‘ merry monarch,’’ Prince Edward 
Stuart, a winsome little boy—‘‘ bonny Prince 
Charlie ’’ that was to be, and then the dour Oliver, 
the Lord Protector, Lord Nelson and bcauteous 
Lady Hamilton, Sir Isaac Newton, John Bunyan, 
** sweet Nell of Old Drury,’? and many other 
worthies of the past. Who could help a glance 
at Charles and Mary Lamb—Charles Lamb, whose 
quaint ‘‘ Dissertation on roast pig ’’ remains to 
give delight to generations yet unborn as it has 
delighted us—Sir Christopher Wren—what added 
interest hovers round our great St. Paul's when 
we recall the whimsical and kindly face of its great 
creator. 


So we could go on and on—memories spring to 
life, romance and history live again as each face 
comes before us. Go on vour voyages across the 
seven seas, delve in the glory that was Rome and 
ancient Greece, loiter along the galleries of 
Florence, gloat on the charm of Venice, but don't 
forget the charm enshrined in our prosaic portrait 
gallery. 
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RACING 


How the Professionals Bet 


By David Learmonth 


AST week a well-known racing journalist, 

atter hinting at some desperate happenings at 

Chester and elsewhere, described his experi- 
ences at the little steeplechase meeting at Folke- 
stone. Here he mentioned that many people took 
a short price about a horse that went to double the 
odds and finished like a thousand to one chance, 
and he asked pertinently how it was that, in cases 
such as this, the bookmakers always seemed to 
know which way the wind was blowing. 

Such knowledge suggests at once a sinister state 
of affairs. One immediately imagines the book- 
makers and the trainer or jockey or even the owner 
of the horse, closeted together in some dark cellar, 
or engaged in that whispered conversation, which 
looks so important and so seldom is in some 
obscure portion of the paddock. 

But there is a perfectly legitimate way in which 
the bookmaker can deduce what is in the air with- 
out being told anything at all in so many words. 
In fact, in some cases it is next to impossible for 
him not to know what horses are fancied and what 
are not. 

JOBS FOR STABLES 

There may seem little connection between this 
common incident and professional backers; but 
actually the connection is a very close one. 

There is hardly a professional backer in the 
country who depends for his living on backing 
horses for himself. Nearly every one of them 
executes commissions for stables, taking as his 
remuneration a percentage of the winnings. 

He may have to execute commissions for more 
than one stable with a horse engaged in the race, 
in which case he knows of more than one animal 
that is fancied. In any case he knows his fellow 
commissioners and who they work for; so he does 
not need to be a Sherlock Holmes to discover which 
animals are deemed to have a chance—and neither 
does the bookmaker. 

This position as a commissioner places the pro- 
fessional backer very strongly as regards his own 
bets; for, being in possession of essential informa- 
tion early on, he is able to ‘‘ beat the market.’’ 

It must be understood that conditions in the ring 
are no different from those in Covent Garden or any 
other commodity market. That is to say prices 
are ruled by supply and demand. If there is a lot 
of money for a horse its price will shorten. The 
professional backer who has a commission to 
execute knows that by the time he has finished, the 
horse he has backed will be at half the price, or 
less, than when he started. The public, who rely 
for their information to a large extent on market 
movements, have to take the shorter price. He, of 
course, takes the longer one. 

Having this margin in his favour he is some- 
times, but not alwavs, placed in the happv position 
of being able to back all the horses in the race 


which he considers to have a chance, and the 
number of these in small events is often 
remarkably few. Having backed A for a lot of 
money on behalf of his employers and taken a bit 
for himself he can now back B, which is also 
fancied, but has not such heavy betting connec- 
tions. By this time A has shortened in price and B 
has eased a little, so he gets the best price about 
both animals. 

On the other hand, if he sees the commissioner 
for B’s stable, which happens in this case to be a 
heavy betting one, operating, he may make his 
own bet quickly in the knowledge that the horse 
will shorten in price considerably and delay his 
own commissions, hoping that A will lengthen 
correspondingly. 

This looks remarkably easy money; but in fact 
to operate cleverly requires a lot of knowledge and 
experience. The most expert professional backer 
does not always leave the racecourse a winner by 
a very long chalk. Those who do not combine the 
job of commissioner with backing horses for them- 
selves, though in some cases they have made 
fortunes which they have kept for a considerable 
time, usually finish up by losing them, and the 
biggest regular backer of to-day has a first-class 
commercial business behind him and is not 
dependent on betting as a livelihood. 


FORTUNE WON—AND LOST 

The ups and downs of some of these people are 
amazing. There was a man who came out of the 
army after the war with a gratuity of two hundred 
pounds. He went to one of the ** park ’’ meetings 
and lost the lot. Nothing daunted, he borrowed 
another two hundred pounds and from that day 
onward for several years he never looked back. 

By 1924 he had over eighty thousand pounds in 
the bank and more than twenty horses in training, 
spread over different stables so that he might get 
as much information as possible about fancied 
candidates. The management of his horses he 
attended to entirely himself; the trainers had only 
to get them fit. 

He was a remarkable man, with a gift of reading 
a race that was uncanny. It looked as though 
nothing could stop him from accumulating a vast 
fortune; then he lost his head. He decided that 
his judgment was infallible and started to back 
other people’s horses. In a short time his bank 
balance had disappeared and his stud had been 
dispersed. If he had not at the same time built up 
the nucleus of another business which he was able 
to develop he would have been in a bad way. 

The moral is that, while a clever owner with a 
competent trainer can make money betting, it is 
long odds against the amateur punter doing so. 
It must be remembered that the average profes- 
sional backer is not really a speculator, but a 


broker. 
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Eve in Paris 


GREAT Banquet was held at the British 

Embassy, in honour of King George's 

Jubilee, Sir George Clerk proved himself an 
admirable host to no fewer than eighty British 
officials and their wives, with members of the 
decreasing English Colony. He made an excellent 
speech after which the toast ‘‘ The King, God 
bless Him’’ was drunk, and the Ambassador 
despatched in his own name and that of H.M’s 
faithful servants in Paris a telegram to the King 
and Queen, expressing devoted loyalty and offering 
congratulations. 

Later, a film was shown representing the Royal 
Procession and the great ceremony; it aroused 
enthusiasm, all present experiencing that pride of 
Empire, and longing for the Homeland which lie 
so near the heart of English exiles. 


RANCE seems more interested in King 
George’s Jubilee than in her own elections. 
These took place on Sunday, little enthusiasm 
being shown, and two hundred Communes 
refrained from voting, as a protest against the pre- 
sent Administration; more excitement will doubt- 
less be felt over the final, decisive election. 

It was learned with surprise that M. Herriot, 
the Radical-Socialist Mayor of Lyons for many 
years, has not so far been re-elected. This 
signifies the displeasure of the Front Commun 
(Socialist-Communist) with the Minister, on 
account of his support of National Defence, and 
he has a powerful enemy in M. Daladier. 

The immense majority obtained in Paris by 
M. Chiappe enraged the Communists. The former 
Préfet de Police received an ovation when news of 
his election was announced, young and enthusiastic 
admirers carrying him in triumph to his head- 
quarters at Montmartre, and singing the 
** Marseillaise.”’ 

‘** We are not surprised at Chiappe’s election,” 
writes the Populaire, organ of Socialism, ‘* only 
indignant. He will make the Hétel de Ville a 
centre of Fascist activities. Beware! a second 
6th of February is being prepared.” 


NSPIRED by the example in the past of 
English suffragettes the French ‘‘Féministes’’ 
at the Municipal Elections asserted their claims. 
With huge hat-boxes (a loan of old voting-urns 
having been indignantly refused) they installed 
themselves opposite the official voting places, dis- 
tributed pamphlets, and prepared to receive 
symbolic Suffrage, as a test of popular feeling. 

At Montmartre the candidate, Madame Weiss, 
very smart in brown, arrived supported by Madame 
Jane Nemo, Madame Babaud-Lacroze, wife of the 
Senator of the Charente, Madame Perdon, 
Infirmiére Générale, Madame Valbot, who 


horrified the Senate by chaining herself to a post 
in that venerable and prejudiced Assembly, and 
other notables. Crowds followed them. Innumer- 
able journalists and photographers were busy 
when the police appeared, and courteously but 
firmly ordered the women to depart. ‘‘ Jamais! ”’ 
they cried, and continued to appeal for votes. 

The police advanced to seize the hat-boxes. To 
this declaration of war the suffragettes replied by 
producing outsize boxes of face-powder, and 
hurling the contents in the face of their opponents, 
who, half blinded and perfumed, but laughing, 
took the delinquents to the police station. 

The Commissaire looked upon them with a 
kindly eye (they were attractive women) and in- 
stantly ordered the release of Mesdames Valbot and 
Jane Nemo, detaining Madame Weiss until her 
husband arrived. She obtained permission for 
herself and sister-candidates to establish themselves 
at the portes cochéres of sympathisers, where they 
continued their activities. 


HE case of Philibert Besson is ceasing to be a 
joke, and becoming a scandal. 

M. Besson, Député de la Haute Loire, was con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment for making 
away with a certain document in a lawsuit. It was 
considered a harsh sentence, for important papers 
have a way of disappearing in France, and not 
much is said. 

Whilst the Chamber sat, Besson enjoyed 
immunity, as a Member. He spent vacations in 
Belgium, making incursions to Paris on his motor- 
cycle under the noses of the police. 

He was a man of many activities; when bread 
was high he started selling it below the price fixed 
by the Government, and made a profit, he declared. 
He invented the ‘“‘ Europa,”’ a general currency to 
solve financial difficulties on the Continent. 

But the Chamber would have none of him; 
despite eloquent defenders and his own touching 
speech he was expelled. Calmly, just before 
sentence had been pronounced, he left the Palais 
Bourbon. 

And still he was not arrested, though he went 


here and there, gave interviews and was photo-~ 


graphed. The public sympathised with him and 
ridiculed the police. ‘* Every one in France can see 
Philibert, except the police,”’ people laughed. 

When Paris-Soir announced the production of a 
film showing the ex-Député at home, the outraged 
authorities took action. The Minister of the 
Interior forbade the pictures, and declared that 
persons aiding and harbouring the refugee are 
liable to severe punishment. 

But Paris Soir published an interview with 
Besson, and the censored pictures. The fugitive 
has sought the wilds of the Haute Loire where he 
is adored by the inhabitants, and protected, 
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A stern warning to England that she has walked 
far along “‘ the road which is paved with good 
intentions "—(‘‘Hell is paved with good 
intentions ”)—-was_ given by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

He was proposing the toast of “‘ England and the 


English ” at the dinner in London of the Royal Societ 
of St. George. 


“‘T am, unfortunately, a producer of fiction,” he said, 
“but, outside office hours, I plead guilty to an interest in 
facts. Will you allow me just to run through a few facts 
which may be of interest to our England of to-day? ” 


“ First, let it be granted that when men are dead they 
cease to live, and, as Solomon says: ‘ Neither have they 
a portion any more for ever in anything that is done 
under the sun.’ 

** Great Britain’s quota of dead in the War was over 
800,000 when the books were closed-in ’21 or ’22. It would 
be within the mark to say that 750,000 of these were 
English. 

“ Furthermore, a large, but unknown, number died in 
the next few years from wounds or disease directly due 
to the War. There is a third category of men incapacitated 
from effort by the effects of shock, gassing, tubercle, and 
the like. These carry a high death-rate, because many of 
them burned out half a life’s vitality in three or four 
years .... They, too, have 
ceased to count. 

“All these were men of 
average physique, and, but 
that they died without issue, 
would have continued our 
race. 

“The selective elimination 
of so many men of one type, 
and their replacement by so 
many persons of another 
type and their children, led 
to an extensive revision of 
all standards of English 
thought and action. 

“Now, there were a num- 
ber of persons, who, for 
various motives, had dis- 
sociated themselves from 
the War at the outset. These, 
however, were all able to 
answer to their names at the 
close of the hostilities, and 
to rejoin the national life 


with a clear field before 
them. 


“Still, they were not happy. 
There is a necessity laid 
upon man to justify himself to himself in order that he 
may continue to live comfortably with himself. Our 
initial errors, as we all know, are trivial. It is what we 
say and do to prove to ourselves that our errors were 
really laborious virtues which build up the whole-time 
Hells of this life. 


“So it was in exact accord with human nature that, 
very shortly after the War, a theory should have sprung 
up that the War had been due to a sort of cosmic hallucina- 
tion which had infected the nations concerned with a sort 
of cosmic hysteria. 


“This theory absolved those who had not interested 
themselves in the War, and, by inference, condemned those 
who had; thus supplying comfort and moral support 
where needed. Naturally, the notion bore fruit. For this 
reason. 


“Most children and all nations, when they have hurt 
themselves, instinctively run indoors and ask to be told 
a pretty tale. So it was with us, and so, to us, too, a tale 
was told. (You may remember we were all a little fatigued 
at the time.) 


“ The special virtue of our tale was that its moral bases 


were as inexpugnable as the most upright preceptress 
could desire. Here they are: 


‘** All pain—whether it comes from hitting one’s head 
against a table or from improvising a four years’ war at 
four days’ notice—is evil. 


** All evil is wicked. And, since of all evils, war gives 
the most pain to the most people, wickedest of all things 
is war. Wherefore, unless people wish to be- thought 
wicked, they must so order the national life that never 
again shall war in any form be possible. 


“Granted the first premise, the rest of the reasoning is 
unanswerable—on paper. But why the entire commination- 
service should have been addressed by ourselves to our- 
selves, is a little obscure. For, if ever there was a con- 
verted nation since the days of Saint Augustine, it was us. 


The 800,000 splendid lives sacrificed in the great war would have been saved if 
Lord Roberts’ warning had been heeded by politicians. 


“A little later—on the heels, you might say, of Rachel 
mourning for her children—our electorate was enlarged 
by the enfranchisement of all English women over 
twenty-one. 


“This gave renewed impetus to our national ideal of 
an ever-rising standard of living, and the removal! of want, 
discomiort, and the accidents of life from the lives of all 
our people. ‘To this end we built up, aud are now building, 
gigautic organisations to control and handle every detail 
of those lives. 


“ But, as I shall try to show, we chose—we chose—not 
to provide that reasonable margin of external saiety with- 
out which even the lowest stundard of lile cannot be 
maintained in this dangerously congested island. 


“The world outside England had other preoccupations. 
Like ourselves, it had dealt—had been compelled to deal— 
with an opponent whose national life and ideals were 
based on a cult—a religion, as it now appears—of war, 
which exacted that all its nationals should be trained, at 
any cost, to endure as well as to inflict punishment. 
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“In this, our opponent was excusable. He had won 
his place in civilisation by means of three well-planned 
wars waged within two generations. He had been checked 
somewhat in his fourth war, but, soon after the close of 
it—in ’24 or ’25—seemed to 
be preparing for a fifth 
campaign. 

““IN THIS ALSO, OUR 
OPPONENT WAS 
EXCUSABLE. HIS PATH 
WAS MADE EASY FOR 
HIM. STRIDE FOR 
STRIDE WITH HIS 
PROGRESS TOWARDS 
HIS AVOWED GOAL, WE 
TOILED, AS MEN TOIL 
AFTER VIRTUE, TO 
CAST AWAY A HALF, 
AND MORE THAN A 
HALF, OF OUR ODE- 
FENCES IN ALL THREE 
ELEMENTS, AND TO 
LIMIT THE SOURCES 
OF THEIR SUPPLY 
AND RENEWAL. THIS 
WE DID EXPLICITLY 
THAT WE MIGHT SET 
THE REST OF THE WORLD A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


“That the rest of the world — down to little, uneasy 
neutrals who had seen what can happen to a neutral at a 
pinch—was openly or furtively trying to arm itself against 
whispered eventualities had nothing to do with our case. 
It was laid upon us to set the world an example, no matter 
at what risks. And we did. 


“For several years—more than ten, I believe—our 
responsible administrators dealt almost with complacency 
on the magnitude of the risks we were running, and on 
our righteousness in running them; and through all those 
years our people were made to appear as if they loved to 
have it so. 

“ But through all those irrecoverable years a large part 
of the world outside England had not been idle. 

“ To-day, State-controlled murder and torture, open and 
secret, within and outside the borders of a State; State- 
engineered famine, starvation, and slavery as requisite; 
State-imposed godlessness or State-prescribed paganism are 
commonplaces of domestic administration throughout 
States whose aggregate area is between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of the total land-surface of the Eastern hemisphere. 

‘*These modern developments have been accepted in 
England without noticeable protest, even from quarters 
usually quick to protest. 

“Nevertheless, the past year or so has given birth to 
the idea that our example of State-defended defencelessness 
has not borne much fruit, and that we have walked far 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


The King with the Duke and Duchess of York. 


enough along the road which is paved with good intentions. 
It is now arranged that, in due time, we will take steps to 
remedy our more obvious deficiencies. 


“* So far good; but if that time be not given to us—if 
the attack of the future is to be on the same swift ‘ all-in’ 
lines as our opponents’ domestic administrations—it is 
possible that, before we are aware, our country may have 
joined those submerged races of history who passed their 
children through fire to Moloch in order to win credit 
with their gods. 


“And yet, the genius of our race fights for us in the 
teeth of doctrine! The abiding springs of the English 
spirit are not of yesterday or the day before. 


“They draw from the immemorial continuity of the 
nation’s life under its own Sovereigns. They are fed by 
a human relationship, more intimate and more far- 
reaching than any the world has ever known. They 
make part of a mystery as unpurchasable as it is 
incommunicable. 


“* One has but to look back over the last century of our 
past to realise how that Royal relationship set itself— 
through Mother, Son, and Grandson—to consolidate and 
prepare for our future, and to meet the hazards of our 
present. 


“Three generations of our Ruling House have accepted 
whatever burden of responsibility, whatever merciless 
demand for effort, whatever of personal risk, the honour 
or the needs of their people laid upon them. Each genera- 
tion in turn has bowed the neck to unbroken sacrifice, 
devotion, and patience. 


“These things are assuredly not exhibited for the sake 
of example only. But they have come, by cumulative 
weight of virtue and toil, to create, to stiffen, and to inspire 
the whole taken-for-granted fabric of sanity and silent 
discharge of duty, both in the island and throughout our 
Empire, on which our destiny depends. 


“ That—behind and beyond all—is our strength and hope. 


It is in that hope that I ask you to drink to England and 
the English.” 
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The Last Run 


By Dan Russell 


ANY were the tales which were told of the 
‘gray fox of Westridge Wood. His 
cunning, speed, and stamina were almost 
legendary throughout the three counties. Many 
tales were there also of his evil doing, of hen-roosts 
robbed, of ducks and even turkeys which he 
murdered. Many times had he been hunted, but 
always had he won the game by some stratagem 
which put the hounds at fault. 

But even as the pitcher may go too often to the 
well, so may a fox be once too often contemptuous 
of hounds. That mistake will cost him his life. 


It was the close of a hunting day and hounds 
had returned to kennel. The Pack was counted. 


** One short,’’ said the Master, ‘‘ which is it? ” 

** Pilgrim, sir,’’ replied old George, the kennel- 
man. 

** Oh, well, he’ll come home sometime.” 

And even then, Pilgrim, that sterling dog- 
hound, was on his way home. He had strayed 
from the pack at the end of the day and was now 
wending his way back to kennel through West- 
ridge Wood. 

Dusk was falling rapidly as Pilgrim trotted along 
the main riding. He was in a hurry to get home 
before the others finished all the food. 

He was nearing the end of the pathway when he 
halted in mid-stride. He stood stockestill, his 
nostrils working, the hair on his neck slowly rising 
like a ruff. A scent, faint but distinct had come to 
him and he recognised it. The gray fox was 
abroad in the wood. 

Forgotten was the kennel and food. Down went 
that lean head to puzzle out the scent. Forward 
through the brambles he drove. To left and right 
he cast and then he found it, a fresh, warm taint 
of fox. He hurled himself forward with head 
down and raised his deep voice in a peal of joy. A 
lone hound hunting in the night. 

The gray fox heard the ‘‘ ough, ough, ough,” 
of that bell-like voice and stopped in-his prowling. 
Almost with contempt he listened. One hound! 
what was that to him who had so often beaten the 
whole pack. He flirted his brush and leaped 
lightly over the stone wall which bounded the 
wood: before him lay the open vale. He loped 
easily away, confident of his powers. 

Behind him came the great dog-hound, head 
down, nose glued to the line which filled him with 
such eager joy. 

Down the vale went the fox, cantering with easy 
haste. He came to the brook and paused to listen. 
Far behind was that deep, musical voice. The fox 
stepped into the brook and ran for ten yards along 
its bed, then he leaped out upon the other side and 
raced on. 


Pilgrim followed the burning scent to the stream’s 
edge. He plunged straight in and emerged upon 
the other side. But no scent was there. With the 
certainty of long experience he cast left and right 
along the bank until once again he picked up the 
line. 

The fox heard the hound regain the scent, and 
for the first time he felt a tremor of fear. But he 
was strong and fit and the end was not yet. He 
raced on over the quiet countryside. 

On and on they went over pasture and plough- 
land, through stream and ditch, and still the great 
hound hunted doggedly on. 

Eight miles they had travelled then, and the fox 
felt that the pace was telling. | His heart was 
pounding and his brush and underparts were 
tagged with mud. But he had no earth near, he 
must keep on running. 


* 


And now he felt the first cold grip of fear. He 
had tried all his tricks to no avail. Pilgrim had 
solved them all. His only chance now lay in being 
able to reach the great earth which lay three long 
miles ahead. He ran grimly on. 

Behind him, the hound was running mute. He 
had no breath to spare for music. The night was 
damp and cool and the scent of the fox was strong 
in his nostrils. Pilgrim was full of running, and 
to-night he was out for blood. To-night old scores 
would be evened up. 

It was nearly midnight when the gray fox 
reached his objective. Eleven miles he had run 
across open country to the great earth which had 
saved him so many times before. Only a hundred 
yards now and he would be safe. He rounded the 
corner of the high bank and the earth was in sight. 
He ran up to and then he reeled in his dismay. 
The earth was stopped with faggots. Gray fox 
turned and stood at bay. 

He could have run on to be pulled down from 
behind. But, for all his villainies, he was no 


‘craven. He had done his best and the hound had 


done better. He stood like a bronze statue in the 
moonlight, his eye teeth gleaming in the pale rays. 

He heard the hound approaching and braced 
himself for the shock. Pilgrim rounded the bank 
and saw the motionless figure awaiting him. With 
hackles up he sped across the grass and flung him- 
self uponit.... 

If you go to visit the kennels you will find the 
Master a taciturn man, but if you mention the name 
of Pilgrim he will begin to talk volubly. He will 
tell you this story and he will conclude by taking 
you into the hall and showing you that in the place 
of honour hangs the mask of a gray fox. And 
underneath you will read the legend, ‘‘ Found, 
hunted and killed by Pilgrim, Son of Priestess,” 
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MOTORING 


Can We Eliminate Bad Drivers ? 


By Sefton Cummings 


HERE is one motoring menace which looks 

like being always with us and what shall 

be the end of it, as Pepys used to say, 
God knows. 

I mean, of course, the bad, bad boy of the high- 
way—that unlucky juggernaut who is always en- 
countering a lorry on the wrong side of the road, 
an old woman who cannot make up her mind, or 
a child who rushes out from the curb. 

It is never the juggernaut’s fault. If other 
people were not so stupid and suicidally inclined, 
or if every other driver took the trouble to obey the 
highways code, he would never be plagued with 
these annoying accidents. He is always careful 
himself to adopt any precautions which are reason- 
able, taking into the consideration the facts that 
it is ‘‘up to the other fellow to do the same,”’ and 
that, after all, it is not much use having a car if it 
takes all day to get to one’s destination. 


The Missing Sense 


This motorist is not always selfish and does not 
always drive too fast. What he usually lacks is a 
sense of anticipation. It does not occur to him 
before he turns a blind corner that there will quite 
likely be a lorry on the wrong side of the road lurk- 
ing out of sight. When he sees a woman crossing 
the street he immediately assumes that she will 
continue to cross it and pulls to one side of the 
road or the other to pass behind her, perhaps even 
troubling to give her a gentle prod by sounding 
his horn. 


It never occurs to him that the sound of his horn 
may cause her to stop dead and then rush a few 
yards this way and that way like a chicken; so, 
owing to the woman’s folly, a thing which he could 
not possibly have anticipated, he is quite unable 
to pull up in time, with the result that he reports 
to an already restive insurance company that they 
may shortly expect another third party claim. 

All sorts of new-fangled tests have been devised 
to single out this type of motorist and to classify 
the rest into good, bad, and indifferent categories. 
In order to arrive at the necessary conclusions the 
resources of the cinema and the loud speaker, to 
say nothing of other complicated apparatus, have 
been drawn upon. At the end the victim is given 
a certificate of which he may or may not be proud. 

This test, which takes an hour and a half and, so 
I am told, leaves the candidate completely 
exhausted, is not conducted by the Government 
and is a voluntary affair for those who like to have 
something to frame and hang over the martelpiece. 
This is just as well; for I doubt very much if, in 
spite of what the scientists say, it is of any 
practical value. 

The truth is that a man may behave in one way 
under the most exacting test and quite differently 
when faced with a sudden emergency on the road 


for exactly the reason that | have set out above. 
In the test he knows that artificial emergencies are 
going to be flung at him from all directions, with 
the result that he is on the alert. When driving 
alone he does not anticipate that an emergency 
can possibly arise, with the consequence that, 
when it does come, he is unprepared for it. 

The best rule of the road is to assume that every- 
body else on it is a perfect fool. This mental 
attitude is, unfortunately, just what no test can 
either determine or teach. Only by experience 
can it be learnt. 

This brings us to another factor. There are 
more people in the country than one would believe 
possible to whom experience is no tutor at all. 
They have the mentality of a horse that repeatedly 
bites the tail of the horse in front of it and is equally 
pained and surprised each time it gets kicked. 

Sometimes this inability to learn takes the most 
grotesque forms. Thus a man who may have had 
a narrow escape at Amen corner will negotiate it 
with exaggerated caution for the rest of his life; 
yet he will still take risks at other corners which 
are actually far more dangerous. 

This shows a lack of power of associating ideas, 
an essential accomplishment for a good driver 
because no corners in England are exactly alike. 
In other words experience is useless unless it is 
accompanied by thought, which must be assisted 
by average reasoning power. 

Stupidity 

I have mentioned corners merely as an example. 
There are many other hazards which have to be 
safely negotiated. The whole point of the argu- 
ment is that many people—and some are 
successful people—are almost incredibly stupid. 

There is a woman entertainer performing in 
London to-day who draws a substantial salary and, 
moreover, ‘“‘ gets away with it.’’ Yet her 
accompanist has to tell her what songs are meant to 
be humorous and what are meant to be serious. 
She has so little mentality that she is quite incap- 
able of deciding for herself; yet, once correctly in- 
formed, she has the training, together, no doubt, 
with some strange form of talent, to interpret the 
song correctly. 

When this sort of thing happens—and it is by no 
means an isolated example—it is obvious that no 
mechanical test can eliminate the bad driver. 
After all, what is a driving test but an examination ? 
There are millions of people who can _ pass 
examinations who have not the remotest prospect 
of applving their “* crammed ”’ knowledge to any 
practical purposes. They may be able to interpret 
the song correctly after they have been told what 
kind it is; but if a new one appears before them 
out of the blue, they have to make inquiries about 
it first. Bv that time it is too late, and someone 


is in the ditch. 
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Congratulations to Lady Houston 


My Lapy, 

I have just read of your Jubilee gift offer—and I thank 
God we have one really great Englishwoman—absolutely 
fearless, courageous, and independent in her actions. 
For long, I have watched your attitude, in all directions, 
it has been marvellous. 

I am a poor woman—but if ever you are in this vicinity, 
I should like the pleasure of dispensing Scotch hospitality 
to your Ladyship—believe me, 1 should be immensely 
honoured. 

I hope you will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
writing to you—but I felt I just had to write and thank 


you. (Mrs.) MARGARET DoBSON. 
Rhone Villa, 


Gretna Green, Carlisle. 


A Kentish Patriot 
DEAR Lapy Houston, 

I would so like to say what a wonderful and great lady 
you are to our dear old England, I have always read with 
much interest of your wonderful generosity to our 
country. 

I do not expect I shall ever have the pleasure of seeing 
you, only your photograph in the paper, as it has never 
been my good fortune to travel. 

With very best wishes for your good health and 
happiness and long life. 

May I be allowed to remain one of your admirers ? 


Post Office Stores, LILIAN M. KERRELL. 
Kingsdown, Sevenoaks. 


Reconstruct the Government 


SIR,—Immediate reconstruction of the so-called 
“ National ”? Government is absolutely imperative, in 
order to purge it of the anti-British and’ international 
Socialist element which is breaking up the Empire and 
especially to get rid of the Prime Minister. There are 
plenty better, but none worse to choose from in the Con- 
servative ranks. 

It is an ineradicable brand of shame on a Conservative 
or any patriotic majority to work under or in co-operation 
with one whose war record alone should make his name 
stink in the nostrils of any decent Briton. Any good 
this present Government has done has been in spite of 
and not on account of his influence. 

We have lost most of Ireland, our security, the respect 
of other nations, and are now about to lose India. 


17, Lee Terrace, F. W. ScHOLEFIELD (Capt.). 
Blackheath, S.E. 


A Seditious Rag 
DEAR MADAM, 

You are ‘‘ forbidden to write your views.” If so, why 
is not the Daily Worker? Could not one of your assist- 
ants collect extracts from the Daily Worker for the past 
month and during the Jubilee festivities and print these 
in a double page in the Saturday Review showing your 
readers what vile, seditious, and unpatriotic propaganda 
is permitted by this feeble Government? No wonder the 
Russian Comintern thinks we are ripe for a revolutionary 
upheaval and a Soviet Government. 

ORIGINAL SURSCRIBER. 

[We strongly disapprove of the Daily Worker but do 


not consider it desirable to give free advertisement to 
such a publication.—Ep.] 


Discriminatory Taxation 

STR,—The principle of taxing the capitalist, not in pro- 
portion to his capital, but in proportion to the square or 
some other power, must result in the distribution of 
capital equally. The effect of this is particularly notice- 
able in the case of estate duty. 

For example, an estate of £1,000,000 producing £30,000 
a year, gives the owner £15,500 and the state about 
£14,500. When the owner dies the State takes £380,000 


and might then receive the income from this and the 
taxes on the owner’s portion, making in all, £19,400 a 
ear. 

' But the Government does not keep the portion it has 
seized. It sells it, and the owner has to borrow, per- 
haps from an insurance company at 44 per cent., to pay 
the duty. | Thereafter, the Government receives taxes 
from the owner and the insurance company amounting to 
£8,872 a year or £10,528 less than it might have had by 
keeping the income from the estate duty. 

In other words, the Government has borrowed £380,000 
in return for a loss of £10,528 annual taxes, which means 
a loan at about 8 per cent. Applying the same reasoning 
to the £80,000,000 a year estate duty, the meaning is 
that it is capitalising every year about £2,100,000 of 
taxation. 5 

If this goes on for 20 years and no new accumulation 
of capital is made, then all other income tax payers will 
have to find about one shilling in the pound extra tax to 
make up for the taxes capitalised by spending the estate 
duty. After 60 or 70 years it may be supposed we should 
be all equally poor and paying a 10/- income tax, sup- 
posing there is any income left to tax. 

Borrowing £80,000,000 a year in this underhand 
method, and spending it on current unproductive 
expenses, it would be flattery to describe as unsound 
finance. It would be better to borrow the money openly, 
and pay it to the unemployed. We should then know 
what we were doing, and we should avoid the victimisa- 
tion of the capitalist. 

This dispersal of capital by means of estate duty is 
approved by no party and benefits no one. It prevents 
the accumulation of capital necessary to provide .for in- 
creasing population, better living, and obsolescence. 


L. E. Hopkins, 
16, Farquhar Road, (Lieut.-Colonel). 


Upper Norwood. 


Japanese Competition 
(From Mr, J. R. Remer, M.P.) 


SIR,—I recently challenged the ‘‘ Anglo-Japanese 
Relations Committee ’’ to produce the budget of a typical 
Japanese worker for comparison with that of a British 
worker in the same industry. 

The ‘‘ Committee ”’ evades the issue by asking for a 
guarantee of ‘‘ funds for this investigation,’ although 
the only funds required would appear to be a 24d. 
stamp with which to send a letter of inquiry to Japan. 

Perhaps: the ‘‘ Committee ’’ will accept the statement 
of Mr. Arno Pearce who, before Japan went off gold, 
reported to the textile industry that the earnings of the 
Japanese textile worker were only 40 per cent. of the 
British textile worker’s. The value of the yen has since 
fallen from 2s. to 1s. 2d. and we can therefore say that 
the real wages of the Japanese textile worker are now 
about one-fourth those of the British textile worker. 

Will the ‘ Anglo-Japanese Relations Committee ” 
accept that figure? If it does, will it say plainly whether 
or not goods produced on that lower standard of living 
are to be permitted to compete with textiles produced in 
Great Britain ? 

British textile workers would be interested in a —_7 
from the ‘‘ Committee.’”? They trot out Mr. James Rell, 
the Oldham Weavers’ Secretary, with the old cry that 
the trouble is not low wages in Japan so much as bad 
organisation in Britain. Re-organisation means new 
capital. Can either Mr. Slater Booth or Mr. James Bell 
name one individual who would risk his capital in help- 
ing to reorganise the Lancashire cotton industry while 


Japan has the wages dice loaded so heavily in her 
favour? 


House of Commons. J. R. Remer. 


[Standard of living must not be confused with 
wages.—ED. ] 
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More British Legion Letters 


SIR,—The support the Saturday Review gave to the 
late editor of the Scottish Legion Journal, Captain E. F. 
Pinnington, in his fight for a cleaner Legion has been 
widely appreciated in Scotland. It will no doubt inter- 
est your readers to know that since you took up the 
cudgels the branches have been notified that the National 
Council has decided to terminate the present journal 
contract at the end of this year. More power to your 
elbow, and a special tribyite to Lady Houston for keeping 
the ex-Service men in mind in her unending battle for 
justice. 

We in Scotland earnestly hope you will still insist on 
the enquiry which should have been held long ago and 
that the question of ex-Service funds will not be forgot- 
ten. The public are rapidly losing all faith in the Legion 
leaders, and only a thorough clean-up will save the 
organisation which is supposed to represent the 
ex-Service men. The Legion leaders should simply not 
be allowed to hold up the enquiry any longer, and the 
Saturday Review, as psual, seems to be the only paper 
with the courage to see that they don’t. Good luck. 


HIGHLANDER. 


The Victorian Settlers 


STR,—As a member of the British Iegion and also as 
an ex-settler from Victoria, I have read with great inter- 
est the article entitled ‘‘ Three jobs for one man,” in 
your current issue. 


While a great deal of credit must be given to the 
Legion and the U.S.F. for their charitable assistance to 
individual cases amongst the settlers, from time to time, 
nevertheless, it certainly appears that the “‘ big noises ”’ 
at Legion H.Q. are very much afraid lest the fact, that 
they have failed to carry out resolution 89, as instructed 
by the conference at Weston-super-Mare last year, 
should get too much publicity, which leads one to sup- 
pose that either they have received instructions from 
even “bigger noises” or that they are hopelessly incom- 
petent to deal with the situation. 


It is possible that the knowledge of the purpose of 
the deputation led by the Legion’s President to the 
Dominions Secretary last year may have been influen- 
tial to some extent in an ex-gratia payment (and a hope- 
lessly inadequate one at that) being made to the settlers 
by the Government, but that the N.E.C. should arrogate 
to itself the credit for obtaining the ex-gratia payment, 
which it appears to have done under the heading ‘‘Action 
taken,” is, to say the least, very misleading to the 
Branches, as the payment was made available before the 
deputation was received. 


As many of the ex-settlers are practically destitute, 
without even the advantages of Unemployment Renefit 
until they can find work, it is to be hoped that those 
Branches who have fonght so hard to see that we get full 
justice will stick to their guns at the annual conference 
at Westminster next month and that the powers that be 
in the Legion are not allowed to avoid explaining their 
failure by means of a petty quibble. 

Rost. D. Lawson. 
98, Lilleshall Road, Morden, Surrey. 


Lipstick at Holy Communion 


SIR,—Every one must be pleased to know that the 
Rev. H. Walker, of Christ Church, Belper, Derbyshire, 
is not going to allow women whoce lips are disfigured 
with crimson paint to take Holy Communion at his 
church; and it is good news to hear that other priests 
are withholding the Chalice from those who make use 
of this filth. 


It is incredible to think that some women are so far 
removed from cominon decency as to present themselves 
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for Holy Communion with their lips covered with this 
disgusting lipstick. 

Decency seems to have vanished in this twentieth 
century in everything. James M. K. Lupton. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Victims of Bolshevism 


SIR,—Until I came across the Saturday Review of 
April 27th which my wife has read to me —I can now 
manage to get about, but am unable to see to read—I 
thought there was no voice left in the land except my 
own — which has been crying in the wilderness for the 
past dozen years—to protest against the maintenance of 
friendly relations with a government which begs from us 
with one hand whilst stabbing us in the back with the 
other. 


The present Prime Minister was treating the Soviet 
representative, M. Litvinov, to luncheon whilst two of 
our fellow-countrymen—Mr. Ma:Donald and Mr. Thornton 
—were in the clutches of the Cheka, and suffering from 
semi-starvation, if not from actual torture. 


lf you will read Mr. Baldwin’s speeches at that time, 
you will see that he was not so much concerned with the 
tragedy of the lives of two British citizens being at stake 
as he was with the fear of a decrease of our exports to 
Russia. For he argued that, if Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Thornton were murdered, no more British enginecrs 
would go to Russia with the consequent loss of engineer- 
ing exports to that country. We may be a nation of 
shopkeepers, but surely there must be some sinister 
influence which compels our Government to facilitate 
trade with murderers and robbers and which forces the 
Prime Minister to allow this Soviet gang to imprison 
and torture innocent British men and women—of whom 
I am one—with impunity. 


Mr. Baldwin has let us—the personal injury claimants 
—down very badly : for, on June 13th, 1928, his Adminis- 
tration sent a note to the Soviet Government from which 
I quote the following :—‘‘ In respect of compensation for 
personal injuries, the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was clearly expressed by Lord Curzon to M. 
Krassin on the 17th May (1923), and as it is recorded in 
the minutes of that meeting, viz., the claims in respect 
of personal injuries conld not be ignored and would be 
brought up later.” And on the 29th May (1923), His 
Majesty’s Government declared to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that they ‘ cannot consent to relegate the settle- 
ment of the ‘ personal injury’ claims to an indefinite 
date.” 


That pledge, given by Mr. Baldwin, has never been 
fulfilled. Since then, during 12 years, I have written 
over 100 letters to the Foreign Office and received about 
50 replies—I wish I only had the means to publish 
extracts from them—they are quite an education in how 
far language can be used to conceal thought. Twelve years 
have passed and:a definite date has not been fixed for the 
settlement of our claims. 


I am against relations with such a government, but as 
long as they exist, so long should the Government be 
compelled to fulfil its pledge to the “* personal injury ” 
claimants. The only time I have had peace of mind was 
when the Soviet representatives were expelled after the 
Arcos raid. I was at Victoria Station and sang ‘‘ God 
save the King ”’ on the platform in which other patriotic 
citizens joined, to the discomfiture of Lansbury and Co., 
who had come to say goodbye to their Bolshevik friends. 


84, Bessborough Sircet, Martin. 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


[Mr. Martin was wrongfully imprisoned and brutally 
ill-treated by the Bolsheviks,—Ep.] 
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A CRITICISM OF HENRY HALL 
By Alan Howland 


NTENSIVE listening to dance band music is 
not an unmixed pleasure, but it sometimes has 
to be done in the cause of Truth. I have heard 
many broadcasts of dance band music lately and 
have tried in my humble way to find out what it is 
all about. I have over a period of time listened 
carefully to Mr. Kunz, Mr. Kyte, Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. Hall and others and as a result I have 
come to certain conclusions. 1 do not for one 
moment propose to place these gentlemen in order 
of merit after the fashion of some of our more 
enterprising journals. My object is solely to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether Mr. Hall has the best 
dance band of all and, if not, why not. 


The Ideal Band 


Let me say at once, then, that in my opinion Mr. 
Hall does not head the list; in fact, he does not 
even get a place. It would be unfair to make a 
statement of this kind without attempting to sub- 
stantiate it. 


I propose, therefore, to catalogue the more 
obvious merits which a good dance band should 
possess. In the first place the instrumentalists 
must be competent. The tunes to be played 
should be carefully selected and arranged to suit 


the particular combination. The dance band 
leader should have personality and the ability to 
weld his band into an entity, in other words he 
must know how to produce “style.” It goes 
without saying that the rhythm must be 
impeccable. 


Mr. Hall cannot complain about his instru- 
mentalists, because individually they are as good 
as any to be found in other dance bands. Whether 
he ever complains about his orchestral arrange- 
ments I do not know, but I do know that he should 
do so, for they are dull, conventional and insipid. 
Mr. Hall cannot help his microphone personality, 
but he can take it from me that it is irritating in 
the extreme; it is so frightfully ‘‘ near B.B.C.” 
It is not therefore surprising that his band is lack- 
ing in style. 


Not Funny 


I cannot leave the subject without some refer- 
ence to Mr. Hall’s so-called comedy numbers. I 
take it that nobody will disagree with me when I 
say that these are among the worst things ever 
broadcast, simply because they are not funny 
though they pretend to be. 


It would be utterly unfair to lay my complaint 
about the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra entirely at the 
door of Mr. Hall: he is not, and under the present 
régime never will be, his own master. He should 
have the best dance band in England, but he has 
not. I sympathise with him. 


APPOINTMENT 


onty DRY GIN 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


S. Rhodesia 
Jacob and 


Philistines” 


ME. JACOB EPSTEIN is making 

himself rather ridiculous over 
those eighteen statues of his adorn- 
ing Agar House in the Strand, which 
will shortly be the new home of the 
Southern Rhodesian Government’s 
representatives. 

Because the Southern Rhodesians 
wish to remove the statues, he 
brands them as “ Philistines from 
the outposts of the Empire” (to 
which a very unkind retort could be 
made) and his admirers, in wordy 
letters to the newspapers, hint at 
vandalism. 

But the Rhodesians ride the storm 
calmly. In the belief that anatomical 


Supporters of the sculptor have 
declared that the statues cannot be 
dismantled without injury, but the 
architects _ for the Southern 
Rhodesians (the firm of Sir Herbert 
Baker, R.A., and A. T. Scott) are 
decidedly not of this opinion. The 
experts believe that the London 
atmosphere is damaging the stone, 
and that the statues would be better 
off outside London. 


In any case, to end the argument, 
it is quite impossible to see the 
statues where they are now, unless 
one stands in the middle of the 
Strand—a quick way of committing 
suicide. They decorate an upper 
floor of the building, and stand well 
back from the coping. 

I have reason to believe that this 
floor will be turned into a club for 


Epstein Statues on Agar House, as seen from the street level. 


exhibits—however renowned the 
sculptur—are hardly suitable orna- 
ments for a Government building, 
however appropriate they were for 
the premises of what was formerly 
British Medical Association head- 
quarters, they have decided that 
Epstein must come down. 

So before long the 18 works of art 
will be removed from their niches 
and, no doubt, sold for a good round 
sum to admirers of Epstein’s work. 

What is puzzling the Southern 
Rhodesia officials is the attitude 
taken by Epstein that they cannot do 
what they like with their own pro- 
perty. ‘‘ We have bought the free- 
hold of the entire building,” the 
popular High Commissioner told me, 
‘and we have already paid out the 
cash.” The purchase price obvi- 
ously included the statues. 

“If a doctor should buy them to 
decorate his surgery, could Epstein 
really ob’ect to that doctor’s succes- 
sor removing them ?”’ was a point of 
view put to me. Obviously, he 
could not. 


visiting Sonthern Rhodesians. What 
these ‘‘ Philistines’? would say on 
opening the windows and finding 
Epstein on the window-sill would be 
unsafe to prophesy — and perhaps 
unsafe for passing traffic in the 
Strand. 


Canada’s First Royal 
Visitor 
HE Canadian Pacific Railway have 
just issued a Silver Jubilee 
Souvenir in the form of a record of 
the personal associations of the Royal 
House with the “ loyal realm of 
Canada.” 

In this is an interesting account of 
the first Royal contact with Canada 
through Prince Edward, Duke of 
Kent, son of King George III. 

It was in 1791 that Prince Edward, 
King George III’s fourth son, then a 
young man of twenty-four and 
quartered at Gibraltar, received 
orders to join the British Forces in 
Canada. The step was without pre- 
cedent. No member of the Royal 


Special message from the Rt. 
Hon. G. W. Forbes, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand :— 


I think the Empire-wide de- 
monstrations of loyalty and 
affection for our Sovereign and 
Her Majesty which the past few 
days have witnessed, express 
more than anything I can say 
as towhat the present Monarchy 
means to British people in all 
lands. 


So far as New Zealand is con- 
cerned, being wholly British in 
population, tradition, and senti- 
ment, the King, for us, is no 
mere symbol of sovereignty, but 
the honoured and esteemed 
leader of his people. We are 
proud of our Monarch, and 
proud of our membersh p of the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


Family had ever before visited a 
British colony. The voyage was not 
an easy one. There was no steam- 
ship Empress of Britain in those 
days. 

Once in the New World, the Prince 
was soon at home. He liked the 
Canadians and they returned the 
compliment. They found him hos- 
pitable, generous, easy of access, a 
good ‘ mixer.” 


Duke of Kent 1767—1820 


In those days there was no railway 
to speed the traveller and make 
smooth his paths, and the Prince 
during his summer peregrinations 
went everywhere in his curricle, a 
two-wheeled, two horse carriage with 
one shaft—the equivalent of the 
modern sports car. So fond did he 
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An Imperial Institute I Illuminated Picture Model 


grow of this that he took it back to 
England with him, and in later life 
he used to show it to his friends with 
pride as he recalled the North 
American journeys he had made in 
it. ‘‘I never was spilt from it but 
once,” he would explain, ‘‘ and that 
was in Canada near the falls of 
Niagara, over a concealed stump in 
a wood just cleared.” 

A more serious misfortune, how- 
ever, on one occasion overtook the 
Prince during his North American 
travels. He had been at Quebec 
eighteen months when in January, 
1794 he received orders to join the 
British Forces operating against the 
French in the West Indies. Imme- 
diately he left for Boston and, while 
crossing Lake Champlain, two of the 
sledges carrying his luggage fell 
through the ice, he himself narrowly 
escaping a like fate. 

On his return to Halifax he built 
himself a country house of wood in 
the colonial style. To-day it would 
seem modest enough, but then it was 
the finest country residence in all 
the Canadas. He used to entertain 
Nova Scotian Society there on summer 
afternoons, while a military band 
played in the rotunda and a decor- 
ous enjoyment reigned among his 
guests. Against drinking and gamb- 
ling, both common failings in local 
society, he set his face. 

Nothing indicates better the 
Prince’s popularity and the attach- 
ment of the Nova Scotians to the 
Crown than the address presented to 
him by both branches of the Legis- 
lature in June, 1798. With this they 
offered him a 500-guinea star as a 
return for the ‘“‘ many and essential 
benefits which the Province had 
received from him,’’ benefits enumer- 
ated in detail and remarkable for 
their inclusion of local trades and 
indus‘ries, not in those days the usual 
preoccupation of exalted personages. 

A fall from his horse in the streets 
of Halifax during the autumn of that 


year injured the Prince’s leg and he 
returned to England for surgical 
treatment. Whilst in London he 
was created Duke of Kent and 
appointed to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Forces in North 
America, and in the following sum- 
mer he was back again in ‘“ the 
favoured country ” of Canada. 

Quebec, which the Duke of Kent 
now made his headquarters, gave 
him further opportunity of making 
new friends and further acquaintance 
with life in Canada, and Kent Lodge 
where he lived still remains to com- 
memorate his tenure of what was then 
the nearest equivalent to the 
Governor-Generalship. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Duke’s health broke down 
alter a year and compelled hinr to 
resign. 

Since his day, two British sovereigns 
—King Edward VII and King 
George V—have visited Canada. 
Queen Victoria’s son, the Duke of 
Connaught, has been Governor- 
General; her daughter, Princess 
Louise, was the wife of another 
Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Lorne. 


Romance of the 
Imperial Institute 


AS a commercial link between 

Britain and overseas, vital work 
is done by the Imperial Institute, and 
the annual report, just issued, is a 
document of profound interest and 
importance. The work of the Insti- 
tute has obviously fired the imagin- 
ation of the general public, for 
750,000 visitors flocked to the Exhi- 
bition Galleries last year. 

These are unique in that they pro- 
vide a centre where all parts of the 
Empire—Dominion, India, Colonies, 
Protectorates, Mandates—are repre- 
sented under a single roof. Perhaps 
the most popular innovation of late 
years has been the installation of a 
number of dioramas (illuminated 


picture models such as the one repro- 
duced on this page) which show in 
realistic form local scenery and 
industries. There are now over 100 
of these dioramas in the Galleries. 
Another important feature is the dis- 
play of industrial processes by which 
Empire raw materials are converted 


by stages into finished goods. 


As to the real work done by the 
Institute, this is a romance of the 
Empire in itself. Inquiries concern- 
ing materials, markets and processes 
are dealt with by experts, so that 
primary producers and planters over- 
seas may learn the market potential- 
ities of a particular product, and 
receive advice on methods of prepar- 
ation and shipment. 

For instance, a report was issued 
during the year on the best method 
of preventing ‘blister’? in East 
African hides, and a report was also 
issued on the flaying of East Indian 
hides for the United Kingdom 
market. Camel hide leather from 
Somaliland is something of a novelty 
and is being tried out. Are Indian 
and Uganda hemps likely to give 
equally good commercial results if 
retted by chemical process; and, if 
the answer is in the affirmative, what 
process is likely to give the best 
results ? 

Are any products of the Colonial 
Empire, at present regarded merely 
as waste vegetable matter, likely to 
prove useful as material for paper- 
making? Peas and beans, spices, 
oilseeds and their oils, gums and 
resins, drugs, tanning materials and 
insecticides, all are grist to the 
Imperial Institute mill and all are 
the subject of words of friendly warn- 
ing or encouragement either to 
scientific departments, primary pro- 
ducers and planters of the Empire 
overseas, or to importers, merchants 
and manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom. 

On the mineral side, chemical and 
mineralogical laboratories include 
sections for conducting assays for 
gold, also brick, tile and pottery 
investigations and cement-testing. 


IMPERIAL 


“We are coming to a time 
when we must be a little less 
modest in our expenditure.”— 
The Governor of Uganda, at the 
Uganda Welsh Society Dinner. 


‘*Many Africans have seen 
an aeroplane who have never 
seen a railway or a ship.”— 
Journal of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. 


“Animal life in National 
Parks should be simply left 
alone. A do-nothing policy is 
the soundest policy, if the 
definition of National Parks as 
preserves is to be adhered to. 
Introduction of non-native 
kinds of animals should be 
guarded against like the 
plague.”—Dr. Joseph Grinnell, 
writing in the Journal” of 
the Society for the Preservation 
of the fauna of the Empire, 
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Nyasaland sent seventeen samples 
of well waters for analysis at the 
Institute during 1934 in order to 
ascertain the nature and amount of 
their mineral constituents. Corun- 
dum from Tanganyika would be suit- 
able for the United Kingdom market 
if carefully washed and graded. 
British Somaliland sent samples of 
guanos and phosphatic rocks for 
analysis and report. Gypsum from 
Cyprus was examined and reported 
upon as being of good quality and 
suitable for commercial purposes. 


Forgotten Deeds of 


Empire Building 
II.—The Massacre of Amboyna, 1623 
By Professor A. P. Newton. 


THE rise of the British Empire has 
been no unbroken triumphal 
march; like all things human it has 
had its ups and downs, but on some 
occasions the downs have been as sig- 
nificant in history as the ups. 

When the northern maritime 
nations, the Dutch and the English, 
first forced their way into the East- 
ern seas in the teeth of Portuguese 
opposition, their goal was the trade 
of the Spice Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

The trade of mainland India 
afforded less opportunities of easy 
profit than the pepper, nutmegs and 
cloves from which Portugal had won 
enormous wealth during the century 
of her monopoly. 

The English were the first com- 
petitors of the Portuguese to reach 
the Archipelago, but their compar- 
atively feeble expeditions were fol- 
lowed up by the Dutch in much 
greater numbers, and before long the 
whole of their national resources 
were at the back of the great Nether- 
lands East India Company which 
was founded a year later than our 
own East India Company, to which 
Queen Elizabeth granted its first 
charter at the end of 1600. 

The English merchants received no 
direct help from the Government and 
had to depend on what subscriptions 
they could raise among themcelves. 


OPINIONS 


‘India is many villages and 
few towns, but in these days of 
science and system the village 
receives much less direct atten- 
tion than of old. The big 
official rushes by in his car, 
touring on horseback with 
pencil and pocket book is 
almost a forgotten custom, few 
nowadays move about leisurely 
with tents. Officials have not 

the time to spare.”—Statesman 
(Calcutta). 


‘* For five years an Austra- 
lian Governor-General has heen 
in office. He has done his job 
with competence and dignity. 
In his speeches he has struck a 
high national note without 
ever differentiating between 
the States or failing in devo- 
tion to the Empire.—The 


Bulletin, Sydney. 


“Unjust and Cruell Massacre at 


Amboyna—a contemporary pamphlet. 


RELATION‘ 


OF THE VNIVST. 
CRVELLLAND BARBA. 
AOVS PROCEEDINGS 


AMBOYNA 
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Needless to say, therefore, the 
Dutch fleets at once outstripped the 
English and, despite the opposition 
ol tne Portuguese, they forced them- 
selves into the best markets and 
obtained immense and most protit- 
able ca. goes of tie coveted spices. 

At hirst they were glad to work in 
concert with such English ships as 
they met, but as soon as they had 
ousted the Portuguese, and had 
secured control of the islands in the 
heart of the Archipelago, from which 
the best spices came, tuey relused to 
allow the English to share in those 
advantages and strove to thrust aside 
all competition and establish a rigid 
monopoly, 

The struggle was greatly accent- 
uated after the Truce of 1609, when 
Spain, which then held Portugal 
under its sway, was compelled to 
admit the legaiity of the trade of 
uther nations in the East. In most 
places the Dutch secured their mon- 
opolistic aim by forcing the native 
Sultans to agree to trade exclusively 
with them, so that the English ships 
could obtain no cargoes. 

Ou occasion the Dutch local com- 
manders drove the English out by 
force of arms, and though the 
English Government did their best 
by negotiation with the States-Gen- 
eral to secure equal partition of the 
Eastern trade and did at last in 1619 
obtain a treaty to that effect, it could 
not be carried into effect owing to 
the persistent refusal of the Dutch in 
the Archipelago to abide by its 
provisions. 

The climax came in 1623 with what 
was long remembered among the most 
tragic episodes in history. Amboyna 
in the Moluccas was the source of the 
best cloves, probably the most sought 
after and profitable of the spices. 

The Dutch had established a strong 
garrison of some 200 European 
soldiers there with large native levies 
to control the rulers of the islands 


and with a powerful and well-armed 
fort. Among the natives there were 
dispersed some eighteen English 
merchants without arms or equip- 
ment who were endeavouring with 
small success to secure a small share 
of the trade. 

Suddenly and without warning 
Gabriel Towerson, the principal 
English factor, an] his fellows were 
seized by the Dutch commander, 
Herman van Speult, and accused of 
conspiring to seize the fort and expel 
the Dutch from the islands. 

The charge was ludicrous in face 
of the enormous preponderance of 
the Hollanders, but that was of no 
avail. By dint of fearful tortures 
false confessions were extorted from 
some of the Englishmen’s native 
servants, though our men, despite all 
the horrors to which they were sub- 
jected, stoutly protested their 
innocence. 

Finally, with every form of degrad- 
ation, ten of the Englishmen and 
nine Japanese in their employ were 
executed in the presence of a great 
multitude of natives and the tragedy 
was complete. 

When the news reached England, 
a cry of horror went up and vigorous 
protests were male to the Dutch 
Government. They were met by 
denials and evasions, and further 
action short of war between the two 
nations was impossible. England 
did not forget, but she could do 
nothing. 

The English East India Company 
had for safety’s sake to withdraw all 
its small factories from the inner 
parts of the Archipelago and to con- 
centrate its efforts on the trade of 
mainland India. 

The Dutch had won their monopoly 
to hold it for nearly two hundred 
years, but the course of history was 
changed and the commercial martyrs 
of Amboyna may be claimed in a real 
sense as among the first founders of 
our Indian Empire. 
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South Africa and 
Imperial Defence—II 


By ‘‘ Commodore ” 


SOUTH Africa, one of the richest 

countries in the world, maintains 
a small standing army, used in the 
main for keeping order internally. 
She could, in time of war, probably 
muster a force of approximately 
70,000 to 80,000 men, though it would 
be some months before they would be 
eorny equipped for service on the 
eld. 


From the purely military view- 
point South Africa is not in a posi- 
tion to make any great contribution 
to the forces required for the defenve 
of the Empire, shonld any such 
danger threaten. 


Any danger to that country would 
in all probability be localised in her 
own borders, where her own troops 
could deal efficiently with a threat of 
invasion. 


The main thing which is lacking at 
the moment to make the Union com- 
paratively independent of outside 
assistance ‘s a reorganisation of her 
transport facilities. It is almost 
impossible, with roads and railways 
as they now are, to move large bodies 
of troops with that rapidity which 
modern warfare makes essential. 


The internal composition of the 


population is such that a war in which 
South Africa was ‘involved would, 


Empire 
Diary 


May 18—The King and Queen 
drive tu South London, 


Cricket: M.C.C, v. South 
Africans, Lord’s. 


May 20—The King and Queen 
give a Stute dinner, Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The Birmingham section of 
the British Industries Fair 
opens (closes Muy 31). 

Empire Trade Week opens 
(closes May 25). 

May 22—The King and Queen 
at reception and bull given by 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London, Guildhall. 


The Duchess of York at 
pageant in honour of the Silver 
Jubilee organised by the Waifs 
and Strays Society, Albert Tall. 


May 23—The Prince of Wales 
visits British Industries Fair, 
Custle Bromwich. 


The Princess Royal at 
Fumilies’ Industries 
sale, 53, Prince’s Gate (by Beate 
mission of Mrs. Francis Abel 
Smith), 11 a.m.- 6.30 p.m. 

Jubilee Air League ball in aid 


of the Young Pilots’ Fund, the 
Dorchester. 

Dinner: The South Africa 
Club in honour of General 
Hertzog, Prime Minister of the 
South African Union. 


without a doubt, lead to fairly grave 
disorders within her borders, and this 
calls for rapid and effective precau- 
tionary measures. 


Geographically, South Africa is 
remarkably well placed so far as her 
individual commitments for Imperial 
Defence are concerned. Where her 
coast line is regarded, she depends 
upon the British Navy to guarantee 
her immunity from attack and the 
defence of her trade, and a British 
squadron is permanently stationed in 
those waters. 


She is bordered by “‘ buffer ”’ states 
in the nature of Mozambique, The 
Belgian Congo and Angola, with an 
all-British route through the Tangan- 
yika Territory from Zanzibar. Her 
commitments therefore are not large 
and her territorial defence against 
aggression is not a particularly diffi- 
cult problem. 

Her one danger, from the military 
point of view is, paradoxically enough, 
from the sea. She entirely 
dependent on the power of the South 
African squadron to guard her coasts 
from attack. 


Whether the few cruisers which we 
keep at Simonstown are sufficient for 
the purpose is open to doubt, and it 
takes quite an appreciable time for 
support to arrive from overseas. The 
danger, such as it is, is fairly remote 
since, in spite of the richness of the 
country, an enemy would be very 
hard put to it to launch and maintain 
an attack so far from his bases. 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Air Mail Passengers.—Mr. Grentell and Mr. G. Ireland from 
isumu; Mr. Curter and Mr. Tomblings, from Entebbe; and Mr. 
. H. D. Ward and Mr. RB. B. Nixon, from Khartoum; the Hon. 
G. Martin Huggins and Mrs. aD i from Salisbury, Mrs. A 


qesterignt, from Nairobi; Mr. 


Mrs. Nalder, from Khartoum. 


Newfoundiand.—The Hon. W. R. Howley, «.c., (Minister of 


Justice) Newfoundland. 


East Africa.—Mr. R. P. O. Bedard, Mr. R. F. B -W. len, 
Mr. M. van Damme, Mr. Mr, “Gall lley, Mr L. 


, Symon Mr. J. H. Mr. A, 


Edmundson, from Juba; and Mr. Williams, Mr. F. Stokes, and 


Robertson Co. 


Porter, of Sydney; 
holiday visit to 


Verner Gordon, 
Hali.ax, 52, North 


De. 9 Robertson, of New Zealand. on 

via Austealia, with 

Miss Robertson; 

with Copeland; Nr and Mrs. E. 

McInnes, of Rosslyn station, N.S.W.; 

Me. former Commissioner for the Western 
Canada.—Sir John and Lady Miipragen Montreal, are at 23, 

Lincoln House, Basil S 

Ss. Tufton Street; 


Mrs. Robertson aoe 
Copeland, a Sydney insurance manauet, 
E Gavaue of Sydney; 

r Eyre Hutson, 


treet; A. P. Banks, of Alzoma, 
Mr. F. ch, are, office manazer 


(plumbers’ 33, Guildiord Street; Mr. 
superintendent, Canudian ank -of Commerce, 
Gate, Kegent’s Park; Dr. J. H. Palmer, of 


Trail, 4b, Randolph Crescent, + Ae ft and Mrs. G. M. Ritchie, 

=. ui. ible, "Ma Mr. C,H. Strand Palace Hotel: Leverin, chemist, Mines 
R. O.' van der Meyren, Mr. Muller, Mr. Peecke, Pigiere, Branch Department of Mines, House. Miss B. 
gr. Reelens, Mr. and Mrs. Reelens, Mrs. de Reever, Mr. and Mrs. Kay Eliot, Ottawa; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. New; Miss Peters: Mrs. 
Seubry, Mr. and Mrs. Stereck, Mr. E. T. Strick,’ Mr. and Mrs. de Blois: Mrs. Rogers; Mrs. Paton; Miss Longworth; Mr. C. A. 


Delaittre, Miss E. Merin, Miss M. Met, 
A. ‘Beal, Mr. C. R. 

Clarke, Mr. J. Mr. 
Bieter Eva, Mr. 4, 
Letourney, 


Mr. J. attyn, Mise R. Paver, de, Eerign 


Vicomts de la Rochefoucauld, Mr. 


Beatty, Mr. Bente, Mr Calver, Mr. 
Colville, Mr. van Dierin, 
Gregory, Mr. 
Marden, Mr. Montecchie, 


rs. Amthews, Palace Hotel. 


Leurent, Miss 


Robinson. (New Brunswick), and Mrs. J 
fofowins Canadians are staying 
Cumberland _ Hotel : é i Beadle, Toronto; Mrs Flindt. 
Vancouver; Mr. and 
R. Jack, Montreal; 
ny. Comsteseg de Toronto; Major J 
udier, Mrs. E. J. Rowanlegg; Mr. 


Golden Harvey, Montreal: Mr. oo Mrs. 
ackin, Vancouver; Mrs. H. Preston. 


8. Uniacke, Nova Scotia: Mr. and Mrs. E 


rs, A. P. Patterson, Toronto: H. V. 


Marsland, Ontario; W. B. Lanigan; Miss C. Deckman, and Mr. 
Queensboro Ww. hen af Ren Colons. and Mrs. W. Buchan, and H. an Marson (Burbados); also Mrs. 
15, Westbourne Terrace, W.2.; ai a Modera MC Arm . G, an, Newfoundland. Dr. Lewis Thomas, of Halifax, 
& Navy Club, Pall Mall, Lamion. 's.W mrt Ma field, Kingsley aotel; Mr. J. ‘oombs, of Moose Jaw, 11, Gordon 
outh Gog stone, Surrey: Mrs. A. - ‘Millar, “Cumberland lotel. treet, Major F. V. Longstaff and Mrs. Longstaff, Victoria, 
London ; E. B. Hosking, c/o National Provincial Bank, High 121, eee Moat 8.W.1; Mr. C. G. Potter, Paster at Upper 
Street, bstora: Mr. H. Webster, 23, rag? od Square, London, W.2; Canada College, Toronto, Bedale, Yorks.; Mr. J. Milton Cork, vice- 
Mr. J. Macnab, Barclay’s Bank, 11i, Martin’s Lane, W.C.2; Mr. resident an 


and ‘Mrs. S. ornton, c/o 
8.£.19. B. R. M. Shaw, of Kenya Colon 
Symes & Co., 39, Charterhouse Square, E.C.1: 
Frank, of Kenya Coleny, Eden Court Hotel, 


Colonies, Millbank, 8.W.1 


Victorian Electricity Commission; Mr. a Melbourne Empire Society; Rev. J 
merchant; Mr. Norman Bayles. ~~ o | to London from a visit ingham Street. Strand. 
to Melbourne; Mrs. H. Eastgate Youlden, of 


Melbourne; Mr. G. C. Klug, Australian : or. of a London firm 


of mining, engineers, and Mrs. Klug; 


and Mrs. 

Street, 
D. Wyartt. of Kenya Colony, 34, ck Street, Cambridge 
Terrace, W-3; Colin Smee of Nyasaland, c/o Crown Agents for the 
Martin, of Kenya Colony, c/o wife of Mr. 

National Bank of India, 28. "Bishopsgate, E.C.; Captain and Mrs 
C. E. Harris, of Barotseland, 39. Cleveland Square, London. W.2: 
7 ’ Turner. of Gilgil, Kenya Colony, c/o Nationa) Bank of India, 
E.C.: Mr. and Mrs. ‘rickey and 
Colony, Palace Hotel, Bloomsbury 
Gascoigne, c/o Lady Dening, ‘Hampton Court Palace. 


Australia. Mr. C. A. Norris, of Melbourne, a member of the 


Street, W.C.1; Mrs. 


ntral_ ‘Hill, oronto, Savoy 
80, Ce Scrimgeour, Toronto, Milmay Centre: Dr. C. Erskine 
Ogden, of the. Tepartment of Public Heulth Toronto, and Mrs. 
Ogden, Ashley Court Hotel. Queen's Gate; Mr. Hugh L. Gordon, 
Dilworth Guil! + J Co. and Nach, chartered 

accountants, Toronto, Washinzton Hote 


c/o Richman, 
H. C. 


Regiment, Nava 


purchasing. asent, Groceterias Co., Ltd 


of Clarkson, Gordon, 


Gooderham and Co., 
Carruthers, Kin 


Cromwell Road, S. 


A. Scrimgeour and Mrs. 


Mrs. M. Ross Gooderham, 
Gooderham, of the legal firm of Galt. 


Toronto, Park Lane Hotel; Major C. 
ton, who is ourvias with the 2nd Battalion Border 
and Military 

Palmer. of Alma L. Wenger, 
toria, B.C.; Major and M 
Sloane Street, §.W.1.; 
ton Gardens Squa 
Western Gardens 


Victoria. C. Wenger Moa 
rs. F, Lon Victoria, B.C., 
tow victoria 65, 
re ‘Vigtoria. 
Hotel. gt E. H. Royal 
Elkington, it, Buck- 


ar ampbell, 


wa “Mr. and Mrs. Haslewood, Victoria 

Quebee. ‘Street, W.1; Mrs. G 

ashington, of holme, bby. -de-la- 
i 


Waller, 
Sealey, Vistovia, B.C., The 


8, 
Mildura, Victoria aise. Foster Woods and Mrs. Margaret D’Jardin, eee ny chmond; Mr. and 5 . H. Frank, Victoria, B.G-. 
of Melbourne, f"c a holiday; Miss Janet Russell, of Wollongong, The Overseas Club, St. Stree: Nesta. Ellis, Victoria, 
.W.; Mrs. Marigold. returning from_a to Australis: Road, 8.W Margaret Garage. Duncan, B.C 

Mr. end . Porter and the Misses D. J.. M., and E. J. bovir Ho 8.W.5; Cartier, Victoria, BC. cio Bank of 
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THEATRE 


“Shall We Keverse ?” Comedy Theatre 
By Arthur Macrae and Dennis Van Thal. 

NDRE Charlot and Robert Nesbitt presented 

** Shall We Reverse ?’’ one week later than 

they had intended owing to a fire in one of 

the dressing-rooms. Whether or not this unavoid- 

able delay enabled Mr. Charlot and Mr. Nesbitt to 

give extra polish to their production | do not know, 

but there is no doubt that ‘‘Shall We Reverse ?’’ is 

as neat and finished as one could wish. ‘There 

were no hitches, the team work was excellent and 

everyone on the stage entered completely into the 
spirit of the thing most satistactorily. 

Peter Van Dyke (Edward Cooper) engages him- 
self to marry Lady Caroline Swayne (June). 
Peter’s Grannie (Sydney Fairbrother) objects to 
the engagement and returns post-haste from the 
wilds of Africa—where she has learnt ‘* ju-ju ’’— 
with the fixed determination to show Peter just 
what sort of a girl Lady Caroline really is. By 
her ‘‘ magic’’ Grannie transports herself and 
Peter back through the ages so that he may meet 
his lady’s ancestors. Eventually Peter and 
Grannie return to 1935 with Peter more determined 
than ever to marry Lady Caroline. Does Grannie 
still object? Well, it’s worth seeing Miss Fair- 
brother to find out. Her performance is one of 
the funniest I have seen for a very long time. 

Robert Hale, too, proves once more what a 
versatile artist he is. His effort as Sir Theodore 
Swayne strictly observing social conventions 
although kidnapped in the heart of the jungle must 
be seen to be believed—and appreciated. June 
wafts her dainty way through the ages and, for 
those who admire her, she is at her best. There 
is also some excellent work from George Benson, 
Gertrude Musgrove, Queenie Leonard and _ Iris 
Travers. Edward Cooper is his charming, rather 
languid, self, wandering in and out the years with 


little more to do than seek—and find—his Caroline. = 


A good deal of pretty wit and some most tuneful 
music completed the enjoyment of the evening. 
You certainly should reverse. 


“The Flying Trapeze ” The Alhambra 


I had so looked forward to seeing Jack 
Buchanan that it was a great disappointment to 
find him in such an indifferent production. Every- 
thing he had to do he did well, but nothing he had 
to do was of any consequence. There was a plot 
of sorts and there was music, colour, movement 
and some clever Chinese acrobats, but it was very 
difficult to discover what it was all about. 

I hope, for the sake of my memories of the 
pleasure which Jack Buchanan has given me from 
““ A to Z”’ onwards, that this, his latest venture, 
will be a successful one, but I could wish that he 
had a part more worthy of his talents and his, to 
me, irresistible personality. 

Ivy St. Helier worked incredibly hard in an 
utterly stupid part and succeeded in winning the 
sympathy, if not the acclamation, of the audience, 
and the rest of the cast did as well as may be. I 
did not like Eric Charell’s production. It was 
halting and. not nearly forcible enough. It con- 
tained also certain palpable faults which it would 
be tedious to set out in cold print, but which I 


should be pleased to point out to him in person 
at any time. 


Fledermaus ” 
By Johann Strauss. 
It is always satistying to see good team work on 
the operatic stage, and this the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany invariably gives us. Here is no attempt to 
rival the perturmances which may be seen during 
the season at Covent Garden but, as it were, a 
complement to its more ambitious partner round 
the corner. Mabel Baker, Helen Olgivie and 
Hubert Dunkerley all sang well, and the orchestra 
was capably handled by Charles Webber. 


Stevedore Embassy Theatre 
By Paul Peters and George Sklar. 


A prologue and three acts, making in all ten 
scenes, eacn requiring a complete change of set, 
has made ‘‘ Stevedore ’’ too ambitious a produc- 
tion for a theatre with the limited back-stage 
amenities of the Embassy Theatre. ‘The result of 
such effort was, for me at least, irritability which 
probably detracted from my appreciation of the 
short scenes which followed intervals almost as 
long as the scenes themselves. The play is con- 
cerned with the eternal ‘‘ colour ’’ question as it 
exists in dockland in America, and as a vehicle for 
the exploitation of Paul Robeson’s abilities it 
served its purpose admirably. There was, too, 
some good acting by Eva Hudson, Kathleen 
Davis, John Ahuma, Robert Adams and Frank 
Thornton-Bassett, and some really exquisite sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Spirituals ’’ under the able direction of 
John Payne. C.S. 


Lyceum Theatre 


grand old tobacco which, for over 
50 years, has been smoked by 
men who appreciate honest-to- 
goodness quality. Try an ounce of 
this mellow, unique old spun cut ; 
it’s not particularly expensive. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 
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The Government and Tin 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE City had fondly hoped that the glare of 
the limelight turned upon the activities of 
the Pepper Pool would have the effect of 

checking, at least for a considerable period, the 
tendency towards unhealthy commodity specula- 
tion which quota and restriction schemes allied 
with an official ‘‘ cheap money ”’ policy have 
fostered in the past two years. The speculation 
in Pepper and Shellac was associated, by reason 
of certain personalities concerned, with the posi- 
tion of Tin, a much more important commodity, 
subjected to control by an International Committee 
under agreement to which the British Govern- 
ment is a party. The reassurance given to the 
City by changes of personnel in the Tin world 
has, however, received a rude shock by reason of 
the apparent continued operation of a private pool 
in Tin, which has for some months absorbed spot 
supplies until the position has become so stringent 
that there is insufficient spot tin of certain brands 
to meet ordinary business orders. 


Obviously such a situation would call for official 
action in any event if we allow that commodity 
pools are against the public interest. But the 
position is more serious than that indicated, inas- 
much as there is an official Buffer Pool under the 
Tin Control scheme established to relieve any 
shortage which the Control might occasion and to 
smooth out price fluctuations and maintain 
stability. One would have imagined that the 
present situation, so stringent that Metal Market 
dealers walked out of the Exchange last week as 
a protest, was exactly the time for action by the 
official Buffer Pool, who could immediately relieve 
the position by a release of a portion of their 8,000- 
ton holding. The failure of the Buffer Pool to 
take action gives the impression that the Inter- 
national Committee is supporting the ‘‘ group ”’ 
as bulls of the metal—a most undesirable position. 


Danger to the Industry 

The Tin Control scheme was cleverly devised 
and completely watertight if handled by the right 
people, but the establishment of the Buffer Stock, 
which caused much criticism at the time, must be 
directly blamed for the situation which has arisen 
in the past year. The market has always felt 
uneasy owing to its lack of knowledge as to who 
was directly in control of the Buffer Pool, and this 
in itself is unfortunate. The present position is 
that the “‘ group ’’ holding the private pool are 
only small sellers for cash at their own high price, 
and the maintenance of the price of Tin at an 
entirely false level is more dangerous to the 
industry than allowing economic laws to apply and 
eliminate the dearer producers. ; 

In America more and more attempts are being 
made to find substitutes for the metal, and the 
price of Tin ought obviously to be kept at a level 


which would make expensive research for substi- 
tutes unnecessary. Once aluminium and other 
products have been made to do the work of Tin 
the American consumption will be most seriously 
and permanently affected. At the end of this 
month available supplies of Tin are likely to be 
reduced to less than a month’s supply and, since 
the Government is involved, there is every cause 
for its intervention to save the industry from its 
own Control. 


Too Much “Cheap” Money 

Recent scaling-down by industrial and other 
business concerns of the rates of interest on their 
debentures and preférence capital bring to the 
notice once more the injustice which the ‘‘ cheap 
money ” policy, pursued since the War Loan 
Conversion, is inflicting on the rentier, The 
Trustee or other investor who places his money in 
British Government stocks can now only obtain 
3 per cent. on his money, and even then only by 
the purchase of stocks which stand at a high pre- 
mium over their redemption price. The Treasury 
is believed, following the Chancellor’s Budget 
hint, to be working up to a conversion of 3 per 
cent. Local Loans stock, and the question arises 
as to whether there is any limit to the scaling-down 
of interest rates. 

But it is not only the Government that exhibits 
greed in this direction, for corporations and other 
local authorities became so avaricious a few months 
ago that they killed their own market by attempt- 
ing to foist on the public 2} per cent. stocks, and 
now this greed seems to be spreading to company 
finance. Thus this week a property company was 
offering 3} per cent. debenture stock at 97 and 5 
per cent. preference shares at 22s. 6d. per £1 
share, while a multiple tailoring business made an 
issue of 4} per cent. debenture stock at 103. One 
cannot blame the companies for taking advantage 
of present conditions to reduce interest charges to 
a minimum, but this scaling-down of the investor’s 
income will go on until the public realises that it 
is being made unprofitable to invest in this country. 
And, incidentally, this lowering of interest rates is 
bound to lead from time to time to unhealthy 
speculative booms. 


Aviation Shares 

Opinion on the big rise in ’’War shares ”’ has already 
been expressed in these columns but there may still be 
those who do want to be left out of the ‘‘ boom ” in Air- 
craft issues. Most of them look more than fully-priced 
already but Hawker appear as likely as any to be worth 
their price. On the basis of last year’s 15 per cent. divi- 
dend the 5s. shares at 38s. yield only 2} per cent. but 
these issues have all got beyond the point at which yields 
are taken into consideration and Hawkers take a leading 
place in military aircraft manufacture. Napier, the 
engine manufacturers, are also promising, the 5s. shares 
being 13s., though the report iscned last February was 
disappointing, the Company failing to earn its prefer- 
ence dividend. In the past few months, however, a new 
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engine has been placed on the market and it is under- 
stood that the works are busily employed. 


Kenya Gold Dividend 


A first dividend of 10 per cent. has been declared by the 
Kenya Gold Mining Syndicate which has been operating 
since 1928 and has the modest capital of £36,000 in 5s. 
shares. The company, it should be noted, is registered 
in this country, unlike many of the East African gold 
mining companies, and it has every appearance of prov- 
ing a sound little concern with gold at anything like its 
present figure. The 5s. shares at 11s. look cheap com- 
pared with those of some of the bigger companies which 
have yet to reach the dividend-paying or even the pro- 
duction stage. 


COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 
THE DIVIDEND POLICY 


The 8th ordinary general meeting of the British Match 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, the 15th 
inst., at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C. 

Mr. Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (chairman and 
managing director) presided, and, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said that the directors 
proposed, whenever financial and trade conditions per- 
mitted, to make reserves. in the Corporation’s accounts, 
rather than to amass unduly large reserves in subsidiary 
companies, although they felt that every subsidiary 
company should, so far as possible, be sufficiently well 
established to stand on its own feet. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet they had still 
an important figure of good will, trading rights, etc., 
which they proposed to reduce by writing off £60,000 this 
year. Valnable as they believed that asset to be, it was 
of an intangible nature, and they hoped that a continu- 
ance of steady business might enable them gradually to 
eliminate it from their accounts by yearly allocations 
from profits. 

The only other figures in the balance sheet which called 
for special comment were the additions to their invest- 
ments. The greater part of those additions was in Brit- 
ish Government Securities—all fixed dated—and resulted 
from the bonus dividend from Bryant & May, Ltd. The 
gross return from their shareholdings in subsidiary 
companies amounted in the year under review to 9.4 per 
cent., which represented a slight increase on last year. A 
very large proportion of Bryant & May’s profits came 
from many investments in the industry overseas, includ- 
ing, of course, British Dominions, as a result of the 
policy adopted some 30 vears ago of carrying their flag 
to those countries which began to protect their industries, 
and to impose heavy import duties, with that policy in 
view. It had been Bryant & May’s practice for many 
years to declare a small interim divdend on its ordinary 
shares in November. If they should in this year declare 
a larger interim dividend—say, 10 per cent. instead of 6 
per cent.—next November, it must not be taken as an 
indication of an increase in the total divdend for the year. 

The directors had under consideration the desirability 
of paying the dividends on the ordinary shares of the 
Corporation in the future, less income tax, instead of 
free of income tax. If that change was made it would 
operate from the date of the interim dividend which they 
hoped to be in a position to declare next November. He 
would, however, again warn shareholders that a slight 
increase in the interim dividend must not be assumed 
to indicate a larger distribution for the year. 

Their subsidiary and associated concerns were all based 
on steady and continuous business, on the creation of 
lasting goodwill, and on faithful and efficient service, 


and he would like to make full and grateful acknow- ° 


ledgment of the energy and loyal devotion of all their 
colleagues and helpers in this Kingdom and in the 
Dominions and in foreign lands. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting was held 
on May 9th, at the Whitehall Rooms, London, S.W. The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., the 
chairman of the Company, who presided, said :— 

‘Last year I referred to the failure to solve the problems 
which had, for so long, disturbed International relations 
and to the artificial control applying to rubber and cotton. 
In 1934 conditions came no nearer to stabilisation. 
Exchange difficulties continued unabated. Tariff walls 
rose even higher. Rubber averaged 63d. as against little 
more than 23d. per lb. for the two preceding years. Let 
us see how your Company has withstood these difficulties. 

The normal profits for the whole group (which in 1933 
were £2,255,973) amounted to £2,276,336, including 
nothing in respect of the substantial profits earned in 
Germany, owing to the present impossibility of remitting 
dividends from that country. I think you will all agree 
that this is a remarkably satisfactory result. 

Owing to the higher rubber prices and an increase of 
100 per cent. in the shipments.of our crop as concentrated 
latex, the Plantations Company was able to shew a sur- 
plus sufficient to pay all its Preference Dividends and 
leave substantial sums for depreciation and other appro- 
priations. 

In the Home Market the year was a remarkably satis- 
factory one for the Tyre Division. As for several years 
past, our sales to motor manufacturers shewed a sub- 
stantial incease. The new Dunlop ‘ 90 ”’ car tyre is most 
emphatically a singificant advance in tyre construction. 
Your Company’s cycle tyre business benefited by the 
continuation of the amazing progress of the Cycle 
Industry, noted in previous years. 

We maintained the advance reported in recent vears in 
connection with General Rubber Goods and the Footwear 
Works at Liverpool made great progress. In the Gar- 
ment Division weather conditions were again unfavour- 
able, bnt our results shew an improvement on 1933. The 
development of our ‘“‘ Dunlopillo”’ cushioning is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

The conditions affecting our Export Trade shew no 
signs of improvement, the position in 1934 having been 
extraordinarily difficult. A satisfactory profit has, how- 
ever, been realised in the Export | ivision. 

In France there was a substantial decrease in selling 
prices and, as elsewhere, an increase in Raw Material 
costs. The French Dunlop Company was able to main- 
tain or increase quantity sales in all its most important 
lines, but financial results were not so satisfactory as in 
1933. 

Dunlop America had the best results for several years, 
though the Company is not vet shewing a profit. 

The Canadian Company shewed improved turnover in 
nearly all the lines. Unfortunately, the rise in raw 
material prices rather more than counteracted the im- 
provement in volume. 

The Japanese Company experienced a very satisfactory 
increase in quantity sales, but prices did not keep pace 
with raw material costs, and the profit percentage was 
decreased. 

The new Tyre plant which the Irish Dunlop Company 
has established in Cork has excellent propects, and an 
issue of 150,000 £1 Preference Shares made in connection 
with it was over-subscribed nearly ten times. 

Independently of political and general economic factors, 
your Company’s situation is a satisfactory one. World 
conditions are, however, still extremely unstable. More- 
over, Regulation Schemes may increase the price of our 
major raw materials, without a commensurate increase in 
prices being obtainable for our finished products. 

There is a popular misconception that a rise in the 
price of rubber is favourable for the Company, owing to 
its ownership of rubber plantations. These provide a 
small proportion only of the Company’s requirements. 
In all these circumstances your directors have decided to 
strengthen the Company’s reserve against contingencies 
by an addition of £100,000 and to set aside £250,000 in 
order to safeguard the dividend position in the future. 

The resolutions were put to the meeting and unani- 
mously adopted. 
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CINEMA 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
KING 


By Mark Forrest 
" the Jubilee celebrations barely a fort- 
night old the title of the new picture at the 
Curzon may give rise to some misunderstanding, 
so let me say at once that The Old and the Young 
King has nothing to do with His Majesty. 

The old king is Frederick the First of Prussia 
and the young one is his son, afterwards Frederick 
the Great. Enormous care has been taken with 
this German picture to achieve accuracy, and when 
the Germans intend to be meticulous they recognise 
no half measures. The result is a production 
which is pretty well faultless, but the story moves 
with a sloth that is almost inevitable where every 
movement and nearly every speech is neatly 
labelled. Nevertheless, after the inaccuracies in 
some of the American, and our own, productions, 
it is perhaps churlish to lament the absence of any 
licence. 

In the old king’s attitude towards his son we 
see the roots of what the world later on came to 
know as Prussianism, and this note is struck at 
the very beginning of the film when the drums 
are heard in the corridors summoning him and his 
family to breakfast—a frugal meal which is 
followed by his inspection of the famous and 
gigantic guards. 

The lron Enters His Soul 

The young king, however, prefers his flute and 
his gambling, while his outlook upon life takes its 
hue from Paris. Time and time again he and his 
father try conclusions with the consequent repeti- 
tions, but always the young king is worsted until 
in desperation he determines to flee the country. 
His effort to escape is nipped in the bud, and, 
forced to watch the execution of his friend whose 
life is made forfeit, he lets the iron enter into his 
soul whence springs the courage to live for his 
country and to mould it and himself on the lines 
laid down by his father. 

The picture is chiefly remarkable for the per- 
formance of Emil Jannings as the old king. He 
has a very firm grip upon the character and, play- 
ing in his own language, suffers no pinpricks. The 
young king is played by Werner Kinz and, though 
he is not my idea of Frederick the Great, I am 
probably at fault because this actor was chosen for 
the part from a hundred or so applicants. At any 
rate he makes an excellent foil for Jannings, who 
dominates the film from the moment he appears, 
and as he is hardly off the screen at all his admirers 
should be more than satisfied. The German 
dialogue is sub-titled in English so that the picture 
is easily followed. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


ANNA STEN & FRITZ KORTNER 
in Dostoievsky's famous classic 


“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV” 
By Special L.C.C. License 


MOTORING CORRESPOVDENCE 


THE SPEED LIMIT 
CONTROVERSY 


SIR,—I am much interested in the remarks, though | 
do not always agree with them, of your Motoring 
Correspondent. 

In connection with accidents, it seems to me curious 
that nobody has put his finger on the primary cause of 
nine-tenths of those that occur, the lack of any road 
sense, or knowledge of the Road Act. 

I have scarcely ever come across anyone, the police 
included, who is acquainted with the requirements of the 
old Road Act, or who has even seen it. 

For this reason, I welcome the forthcoming examin- 
ations for drivers, which, by the way, are required in no 
less than twenty-four countries in Europe besides the 
United States and Canada. But there is a danger that 
too much stress will be laid upon the actual mechanical 
handling of a vehicle. 

In this mechanically-minded age, the modern youth 
very soon picks up the mechanics of driving, but unless 
he is told, he is not experienced enough to foresee’ before- 
hand what is going to happen in a situation in which he 
may find himself. This is the part in which I consider 
instruction is so very much needed. 

The House of Mounie, A. S. Seton, Colonel. 

Barton-on-Sea, Hants. 


[Mr. Sefton Cummings points out this week that road 
sense is just what it seems impossible to teach.—ED.] 


Legislation and the Motor Industry 


SIR,—Your articles on the 20 m.p.h. limit must be wel- 
comed throughout the trade and whilst the advent of this 
limit must bring road and motor car legislation into the 
limelight it is my view that it is only the culminating 
factor in a long history of mistakes, breaches of pledges, 
and ignorance. 

All right-thinking people must welcome any regula- 
tion calculated to result in a decrease of road casualties. 
The 30 m.p.h. limit as framed and operated cannot make 
any valuable contribution to this and therefore becomes 
an iniquitous means of attacking and victimising sens- 
ible and law-abiding citizens. One of the main reasons 
why it must fail is that it is just as easy to kill people at 
30 m.p.h. as at 50 m.p.h. 

The Motor Industry, the fourth largest in Great 
Britain, is suffering from panic and nonsensical legisla- 
tion ; law-abiding citizens are repelled by the possibility 
of becoming criminals and it reflects mostly on the high- 
class British cars whose handsome and distinguished 
lines make them an easy mark for traffic police who have 
little knowledge of the degree of safety, control, and 
braking power that such cars have in comparison with 
the slower and less attractive mass-produced cars. 

No account is taken of the fact that, genérally speaking, 
the owner of such a car has far more pride in his vehicle 
than the more usual family car and as a consequence is 
not likely to jeopardise it, and it follows, other road 
users. (On thé other hand the low-priced fast car should 
be barred if only for the reason that it gets into the 
hands of young people with little or no responsibility). 

By sensible regulations—drafted by a Minister of wide 
motoring experience and essentially with a sound prac- 
tical knowledge of the manufacture of motor vehicles— 
it would be possible to reduce casualties inside three 
months by 38% per cent. 

More than that—short of bringing the industry to 
a standstill—cannot be achieved until 

1. Full appreciation of the fact that 88% per cent. of 
all road accidents are directly attributable to danger- 
ous road surfaces. 

2. The road fund created for their improvement and the 
building of roads is used for that purpose. Contin- 
ental countries are building roads throughout their 
land which are scheduled for a safe 80 m.p.h. 
average. 

DAVID MARENDAZ, 
Managing Director, Marendaz Special Cars, 


